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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The first meeting of this Association will be held 
in the city of PITTSBURG, on FRIDAY, the 5th 
day of AUGUST NEXT, in the Hall of the Tarp 
Warp Scuoor, commencing at 9 o’clock A. M. 

This time and place were selected, not only be- 
cause the usual vacations, at that season of the year, 
allow teachers the privilege of attending; but also 
from the fact, that the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education, will meet in the same 
city on the Tuesday following, and thus furnish an 
opportunity, to all who may wish it, of attending both 
meetings, 

While Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and other 
States, have had for years their State Teachers’ As- 
sociations; and, through their agency, have not only 
quickened the energy of their members to renewed 
efforts in behalf of Education, but awakened a more 
general interest respecting it in the public mind, 
this will be the first meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, and, therefore, calls for 
the most active exertions on the part of its friends 
to ensure its complete success. 

Such being the case, the Executive Committee 
will venture to suggest some of the reasons, which 
should secure a general attendance of Teachers and 
friends of Education, from all parts of the State. 

The Association itself is not exclusive. It permits 
all Teachers, from the President of the University to 
the Teacher of the humblest common school, to be- 
come members on terms of perfect equality. Nor are 
those who are not Teachers excluded. Every friend 
of Education has the right to participate in its delib- 
erations, and he will find, therein, ample opportunity 
for exerting his best efforts for the good of the cause. 





At this meeting Reports will be presented on Nor- 
mal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, The Uses and 
Abuses of Text Books, and other subjects of deep in- 
terest. Lecturers will be provided for each evening 
of the Session. 

The great question of “the duty of the State to 
educate all its children,” will be brought up for ex- 
amination. It is well known that combined attacks 
have been made, in several other States, as well as 
threatened in our own, against this principle—the 
very basis of our Common School System ; and, while 
we may feel, that, Gibraltar-like, the system stands 
too firm to be shaken, it is the part of a wise discre- 
tion, that its friends measure well their position and 
their strength, and be prepared, in case of emergen- 
cy, to enter the conflict and defend it. This meet- 
ing will present the opportunity for such preparation. 


It is admitted that, correct as may be the principle 
upon which is based our common school system, some 
additions and amendments in the provisions of the 
law are needed, to make it adequate to meet the want 
it was intended to supply. From every county in 
the Commonwealth, let the friends of Education as- 
semble, bringing with them a knowledge of the work- 
ings of the system in their respective localities, that 
data may be had, upon which to base measures adap- 
ted to remedy the defects of the present law; and 
then, after deliberation commensurate with the im- 
portance of the subject, let such measures be adopted : 
let them go forth as the voice of the Association, and 
surely Legislative sanction cannot long be wanting. 

A prominent object of the Association is to bring 
about more co-operation and sympathy among ‘l'each- 
ers, and especially among those having charge of 
schools of different grades, than at present exists.— 
And this, more than anything else, is needed. Jeal- 
ousy, it is to be feared, has heretofore supplied the 
place of a praiseworthy professional courtesy. The 
Teacher, whether engaged in a College, an Acade- 
my, a Female Seminary, or a Common School, is 
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still a Teacher, and his position is not necessarily 
‘antagonistic to that of any other. All are engaged 
n the same great work, and a union close and perma- 
nent should be formed among them in order to effect 
the great object of their mission. Let Teachers, then, 
rom all grades of schools, come up to the meeting 
of the Association ; and, upon its altar, avow eternal 
amity and consecrate themselves anew to the dis- 
charge of the high duties of their noble calling. 

Such are some of the motives which, the Commit- 
tee think, should prompt the attendance of a large 
body of Teachers and friends of Education: to all of 
whom they extend a cordial invitation. Engaged in 
a great and holy cause—dear alike to the patriot and 
the philanthropist—come, let us council together con- 
cerning its best interests. 

Wm. Travis, New Castle P. O., Lawrence co. 

S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg P. O., Dauphin co. 

J. P. Wickersham, Marietta P. O., Lanc. co. 

H. R. Warriner, Philadelphia P. O. 

J. M. Barnett, Clarksburg P. O., Indiana co. 
Ex. Com. Penna. Teachers’ Association. 

June, 1853. 

Papers favorable to Education throughout the State 
are respectfully requested to copy this call ; or to no- 
tice it in such way as may seem to them best calcu- 
lated to secure its object. 





FARE TO THE STATE ASSOCIATION, 

We had hoped to be able to announce in this No. 
of the Journal, which has been really kept back a full 
week for that purpose, such an arrangement with 
the public authorities as would enable teachers to at- 
tend the Pittsburg Convention, at less cost than the 
usual fare. But as yet have not been able to do so. 
Should such an arrangement yet be effected,of which 
we have good hope, it shall be generally and prompt- 
ly made known. 

After the able call by the Ex. Committee of the 
State Association, it is needless for us to urge all 
who can attend, to be in their place on the 5th of 
August. We are very much mistaken if absentees 
shall not regret their remissness in the good cause. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE State AssocraTion.—This 
document may be found under the proper head in 
this No. 





Recerprs.—Hereafter the receipt of no money 
will be acknowledged on the cover except that of 
sums over one dollar received from agents. As we 
shall hereafter send the Journal to no one without 
payment in advance, it will not be necessary to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of single subscriptions, re- 
ceived directly from the subscribers. The sending 
of the Journal to such subscribers will be sufficient 
proof of the payment by them of the current year’s 
subscription. Sums sent by agents will be ackowl- 
edzed as heretofore. 


VOLUME II. 
This is the first number of the second volume of 
the Journal, and if space permitted we should like 
to make a number of remarkson theoccasion. But 


we must be brief. f 
No change of plan for the coming year is contem- 


plated. The main feature of the Journal—that of 
devoting the chief portion of its pages to communi- 
cations from practical teachers—works so well and 
is producing such good results, that it will, before 
everything else, be kept in view. Such communica- 
tions form not only the evidence but the means of 
the Journal’s success ; and their increasing number 
and improving quality show that the work goes well 
on. If teachers will, more and more, during the 
year now commenced, take this work into their own 
hands, we shall be very much mistaken if the Jour- 
nal do not, before the close of this volume, announce 
great things in our educational progress. Among 
them we hope will be: the establishment of State 
Normal Schools ; the election of County Superinten- 
dents and Examiners; a large addition to the dura- 
tion of teaching in the year; and some approach 
towards justice in the salariesof Teachers. But all 
this will take work from every teacher at home, and 
co-operation with others abroad ; and to aid in this 
co-operation, the Journal will always be the ready 
and willing agent. So far as the support and con- 
fidence of the profession are concerned, it now seems 
to be on a firm basis. While these, and life are 
vouchsafed, no other consideration shall withdraw 
it from its post. 

Though the main object of the Journal is to give 
publicity to and bring into contact the views of ex- 
perienced minds, its Editor will, as heretofore, have 
his own opinions. These shall neither be intruded 
to the exclusion of others, nor withheld out of back- 
wardness to differ with any. They will be offered 
on the same level with those of any other writers 
for the work, and, like those, will rest on whatever 


of merit they may be found to have. 
In making selections, the same preference, as 


heretofore, will be given to such matter as may prom- 
ise best to promote the great object in view. This 
of course will be chiefly educational. Large as the 
Journal is—being fully twice the size of any edu- 
cational periodical in the country—its pages are 
found all too small for the matter relating to Educa- 
tion and Schools which seems to seek admission.— 
Variety, beyond this sphere, cannot therefore be 


promised. 
Such—with increased encouragement to work 


more, and increased experience to work better—will 
be our course during the year. Of whatever is ill done 
we shall willingly bear the blame, if the great cause 
may have the benefit of all that shall be rightly 





urged and fitly spoken. 
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THANKS. 

Our thanks are due to the editors of most of the 
weekly newspapers in the interior of the State, for 
the flattering manner in which they have, month 
after month, noticed this Journal, and for the kind- 
ness with which they have urged its claims upon 
Teachers, Directors and others. Such acts have 
not only been gratifying in the promotion of anew 
and doubtful enterprise, but have been of substan- 
tial benefit by adding largely to our last. As it is 
out of our power to make return in kind, we feel 
bound to express, in this manner, our sense of the 
courtesy and of the benefit conferred. 





DererRED Articies.—Several communications 
came too late for this No. Among them are articles 
by Mr. Wm. Travis, Mr. Elias Schneider, Mr. 
J. V. Eckert. They shall be attended to in the 
August No. which we hope to issue within the last 
week of this month. 


Acents.—To make more room in the pages of the 
Journal, the list of Agents will hereafter be placed 
on the cover. 





Teacuers’ Insrirures.—We hear of several 
county Institutes to be held this year. Ours here 
in Lancaster, will be “one of them.” Would it not 
be well for those connected with them to corres- 
pond with the Executive Committee of the State 
Association and with adjoining counties, as to the 
proper time for holding them; so that they may not 
interfere with each other, and also that the same 
lecturers, if desirable, may officiate at different 
places? In this way the efficiency and benefit of 
all will be promoted. 

DICTIONARY iN SCHOOL. 

Every pupil who can read, in every school, should 
have a dictionary on his desk. Almost any small dic- 
tionary will do. But no boy or girl should be per- 
mitted to think he or she is studying a lesson of any 
kind, unless every word met in the lesson is under- 
stood. Hence, as many not understood words are met, 
arises the indispensable necesity for a desk dictionary, 
which may be had for 25 cents. The teacher who 
instils this princinole—which in one sense may be 
called the principal principle—of study, into his pu- 
pils by precept, and exacts it out of them by requiring 
an off-hand definition of any word in the lesson, will, 
at the end of six months,be a-tonished at the amount 
of thought and intelligence he will have generated 
in the school. 

The schools for the autumnal and winter terms 
will soon be in operation. Let this simple plan be 
adopted, and if it fail, we shall acknowledge total 
ignorance of the youthful mind and its wants. 

But in addition to a small dictionary on each 





scholar’s desk and always within reach of his hand, 
there should also be a large Dictionary of the English 
language on the Teacher's Desk. The habit of seeking 
out the meaning of each word in the lesson, will soon 
generate the desire to know the derivation and various 
uses of words, and this can only be satisfied by Web- 
ster’s large Quarto Dictionary. This should be in 
every school for general reference. The time will 
soon be here, when the pulpit will be as complete 
without the Bible as the Teacher’s Desk without its 
Webster’s Dictionary, 

In our opinion Directors should place this invalu- 
able work in every School House in their District, 
and require each pupil to furnish himself with a 
small work of the same kind. With a good diction- 
ary in hand, and plenty of Blackboard on the wall, 
no good Teacher should fail in developing the mind 
of his school. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 

That the right to impart religious instruction, or to 
select the person by whom it shall be imparted, be- 
longs exclusively to the parent, no one here now de- 
nies. But, that the instruction which relates merely 
to the present life and its duties may be safely sep- 
arated from, without injury to, that which relates to 
God and the future, is a position asserted by many 
and denied by many, and which, therefore, demands 
discussion. This is the real question at issue be- 
tween the advocates of denominational and common 
schools, and its right determination would be a 
great public benefit. For, to say nothing of 
the minor considerations of efficiency and economy. 
if the mind may be so trained by the State for the 
uses of life, as at same time to leave the soul free for 
right impressions and principles: if good acts can be 
made habitual without preventing religion from toach- 
ing the higher motives which ought to produce them ; 
if reason can be so cultivated as to ascertain the extent 
of its own powers and consequently their finity, and 
thus be made to know that there isa point beyond 
which there must either be hopeless darkness, or 
light from a higher source than man’s intelli- 
gence ;—all of which results sound moral and intel- 
lectual education ought to produce,—then will intel- 
lectual training not only not retard but actually pro- 
mote the progress of religious instruction, by bring- 
ing the mind into harmony with the soul, and caus- 
ing it to serve as the safe starting point for the nobler 
essence in its upward flight. 

Here, however, we are met by the assertion that 
there can possibly be no sound moral training with- 
out religion: in other words, that no act can be 
moral or right in itself unless its motive is also right ; 
because, as no motive is right except such as relates to 
God and his law, therefore the training which pre- 
sents a lower standard is unsound and immoral. 
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Hence and in this view is, it that common schools 
have been called ‘ Godless Schools.” 

As between God and man this position is admitted 
in its fullest extent. As between man and man it js 
denied. 

There always has been—there always will be— 
God himself in making man, man, has constituted— 
a difference between those principles which regulate 
man’s conduct to his fellow, which are called mo- 
rality, and those which dictate his actions towards 
God and which may be called Piety. In the very 
Decalogue—the epitome of his law—is found the dis- 
That code consists of two tables—the law 
towards God and the law towards man. We may 
differ in creed and conscience as to the trinity or 
unity of the Godhead ; we may use a picture or an 
image as the incentive to pious thoughts, or we may 
call the practice idolatry; one may “affirm” in a 
court of justice, and another may be free to invoke 
the name of the Deity when required; or some may 
keep holy the first while others observe the seventh 
day of the week. But who ever heard of difference 
as to honoring parents or as to murder or adultery, 
theft, perjury or covetousness!” Why is this! It 
is simply and plainly because there is no necessity, 
arising out of man’s relations to man, for uniformity 
of opinion as to the one set of duties, while there is 
an undoubted necessity for such uniformity as to the 
other. Hence no one ever thinks of denying the 
state’s dvty in compelling obedience to the latter, 
while her right to enforce the former has long been, 
and is now very generally, questioned. 

Let us not be misunderstood. 


tinction. 


It is not intimated 
that there is no accountability to God for violation of 
the second Table of the law, but the very reverse : 
such accountability being an inseparable incident to 
every human thought, word and deed, without ex 
ception; but in addition to this there is also account- 
ability to the State for violation of the second table 
of the commandments, because, being consented to by 
all, they have become part of the moral or temporal 
law. 

This accountability to the State for violation of mo- 
ral, as distinguished from spiritual law, has always 
existed, and now prevails wherever the Christian 
system is the basis of administrative justice. But, 
unfortunately for the proper understanding of the 
question among us, history and the present condition 
of other countries shed either very little or a decep- 
tive light upon the limit of the State’s authority.— 
This is owing to the fact that the power to regulate 
piety as well as morality has been generally exer- 
cised by the State; and the consequence is, that, 
when we attempt to complete the separation, which 
we thought perfect, the Church, misled probably by 
an honest reliance on precedents and a sincere dread 


of injury from the separation, not only keeps her own 
proper portion of authority, but seems desirous of re- 
taining that which neither pertains to her nor is ne- 
cessary for her. 

When the minister of the church ascends the scaf- 
fold of the condemned and points his repentant soul 
to Heaven, does he not see that while there and in 
such scenes he is fulfilling his true mission, he is 
also recognizing the right of the State to enforce and 
therefore to teach morality? In such practical cases 
the church never fails to acknowledge and perform 
her whole duty. But when she descends to theorize 
and squabble about her proper portion of temporal pow- 
er, having first assumed that she ought to have any, 
she seems to us to be untrue to herself. Be this as 
as it may, it is very certain that the denial of the 
possibility of teaching sound morality without reli- 
gious instruction, if ever made to prevail amongst us, 
will be found to contain also the dangerous necessity 
of subjecting every human act to the judgment of a 
visible church: thus putting that church in the place 
as well of ‘* Cesar” as of God.” 


In opposition to the ability and the right of the 
State to teach sound morality, no argument can be 
admitted from the condition of things under the Jew- 
ish Theocracy. There, for a special purpose, there 
was not only an union between Church and State, but 
Church and State were the same thing, Hence it is 
difficult to say, from the record, what were perform- 
ed by the supreme power as temporal] and what as 
religious acts. 

But, looking abroad at the time and before the ad- 
vent, of the Saviour, all other nations taught or en- 
forced morality. The Persian youth learned not 
only to curb the steed and bend the bow, but to speak 
the truth. Morality or Ethics, as each teacher un- 
derstood it, was the foundation of that Grecian phi- 
losophy, which, even now, every member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa societies in our colleges, assumes as the 
« Guide of Life.” And the Roman, even while teach- 
ing that courage was virtue, also enforced honesty, 
fidelity and truth. Such was the State when the 
Great Teacher came. He neither founded schools 
for moral instruction, nor abrogated those then in ex- 
istence. He did not deny but admitted the right of 
the State to enforce morality. He even submitted 
his own life to public authority. though most wrong- 
fully exercised: thereby adding a higher sanction to, 
not destroying, the existing moral code, It is true, 
he promulgated a new dispensation in spiritual things, 
but he did not disturb the old moral code ; the spread 
of the one being committed to the ministry instituted 
by him, and the other left as before to secular au- 
thority. ~ 

The “ just man” was and is the production of the 





teachings of secular morality, ‘ The just man made 
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perfect” is the nobler and exclusive work of christi- 
anity. No other system contains the idea. But then 
the idea is compound. It supposes a man “ just” in 
the ways of the world, made “ perfect ” by the spirit 
of God. Justness—social, temporal, moral justness 
—first, with Christian perfection superadded. 

And herein is not only the beauty of Christianity, 
but an irrefutable argument in favor of the secular 
teaching of morality. The Scripture abounds with 
instances of men who were both wise and just with- 
out having yet been perfected ; and, while it every 
where insists on this perfection as spiritually indis_ 
pensable, it nowhere condemns nor even intimates 
disapprobation of, either morality or learning. 


There is no fixed point of ignorance—either moral 
or intellectual—from which it is necessary that the 
convert should start in the career of Christianity, as 
their course would almost have us believe who oppose 
separate secular teaching. Luke and Paul probably 
ranked as high as any among the earliest christians. 
Newton was humble and of unhestating faith.— 
Washington was pure and good, Yet we do not 
read of their exclusively religious education. So of 
other good and great men. On the other hand, we 
do not find that this kind of training, so far as tried, 
produces all the good fruit that has been promised. 
Nations which connect religious and intellectual in- 
struction are, at most, no better in point of morals and 
religion than ours. A close estimate might even 
place them lower. Amongst ourselves, denomina- 
tional schools, whether we look at their pupils on the 
play-ground or in the family, do not conclusively show 
their superiority over Common Schools. And it has 
long been remarked that the sons of the clergy, who 
ought to be the best fruits of this system, do not ex- 
ceed either in morality or learning, the same number 
of youths from the same walks in life, but trained in 
secular schools. 

It is nct a little remarkable that, though, then as 
now, fully one-third of the human family were under 
the age of discretion—say under fifteen—during the 
Saviour’s appearance upon earth, yet that a small 
proportion of the recorded intercourse of himself or 
his apostles was with, or of their precepts addressed 
to, this most interesting portion of the race. They 
were not by any means omitted; but the mission 
seems to have been mainly to the adult mind and 
heart; basing itself on no necessary degree of igno- 
rance, and fearing the scrutiny of no intellect, how- 
ever mature and powerful. 

Thus from no point of view can we see a necessity 
for the union,or any danger to society from the separa- 
tion, of the two branches of education, the religious 
and the secular. On the contrary, it seems to us that 
these two points are so plain as to command genera! 
assent: 1. That morality may be beneficially taught 


by the State in her schools; 2. That this instruction. 
while it discharges a duty of the State, forms also a 
solid basis on which each denomination may erect its 
own peculiar structure of religion. 


Common School Statistics. 
CARLISLE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

During the week just closed the annual examina- 
tions of the public schools of this borough have been 
taking place. We have attended those examinations, 
and are free to sav that we were highly gratified.— 
There are sixteen schools in operation—fifteen white 
and one colored—which are divided into three de- 
partments. The first or primary department, which 
is subdivided into two grades; in the first grade the 
children are taught the alphabet. spelling, and 
reading, and in the second grade spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the elements of geography. 
In the secondary department, which is likewise sub- 
divided, the children are taught, in the first grade, 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, and in the second grade the same studies 
as in the first, are continued, with the addition of his- 
tory, moral science, the use of the globes, &c. In the 
third department or high school, there are two teach- 
ers employed—one for the male and one for the fe- 
male school. In this department the studies of the 
secondary department are continued, with the addi- 
tionof composition, rhetoric, natural philosophy, al- 
gebra, book keeping, declamation, mensurat-on, trig- 
onometry, astronomy, botany, &c. In the female 
schools plain and fancy needle work is also taught. 
For transfer from a lower to higher grade or depart- 
ment, it is necessary for the applicants to stand a 
satisfactory examination in the different branches 
which they have been studying. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the 
teachers for their laudable efforts in the discharge of 
their duty ; and if they had no other inducement to 
persevere in the good cause, the knowledge that under 
their guidance and direction the scholars are ad- 
vancing rapidly in the acquirement of knowledge, 
and thereby preparing themselves for usefulness, 
would, we think, be amply sufficient. They deserve 
the thanks of the community. 

Much time and attention is also bestowed upon the 
schools by the board of directors, under whose con- 
trol and supervision the system is carried forward.— 
American Democrat. 


WARNER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PHILADEL- 
PH 














Mr. Eprror: I had the pleasure, a few days ago, 
of being present at the examination of the pupils 
composing the Warner Grammar School. 

The pupils, numbering over two hundred, were 
neatly attired, and the walls were decorated with 
specimens of map drawing, executed by the pupils, 
many of which were very creditable performances. 
[he school consists of four distinct divisions, under 
as many teachers. After the reading of a portion of 
the Scriptures, the Principal examined, separately 
and orally, the pupils in each division upon the sev- 
eral branches in which they had been instructed ; and 
the promptness and accuracy with which the ques- 





tions were answered, elicited very general commen- 
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dation. Although the questions were all proposed 
extempporaneously and in the most critical and lawyer- 
like style, they manifested their familiarity with the 
subject, by answering in the most unrestrained and 
unembarrassed manner; the questions too covered 
the whole ground of the subjects. Imaginary voy- 
ages and historical events were narrated with sin- 
gular correctness, while the nice points in grammar 
and arithmetic were not permitted to be passed over 
in silence, but were explained and elucidated so 
clearly as to evince that the powers of thinking and 
reasoning had been well trained. 

The exercises were interspersed with singing a 
number of pieces, and continued for nearly four 
hours; yet during all thistime not a single breach of 
order occurred. The pupils all seemed to vie with 
each other both in promptness and correctness in an- 
swering questions, as well as in maintaining order. 
The school, as we are informed by the Principal, has 
been organized but one year, yet if we had been told 
the pupils were three years learning the branches in 
which they were examined, we would have said 
they acquitted themselves creditably. 

Much credit should be awarded to the Directors 
and Teachers of this school for the excellent charac- 
ter which it has obtained. The Principal Mr. Jas. 
G, Barnwell is a young man, who unites great ener- 


gy of character with the varied accomplishments’ 


which constitute the successful teacher. He was 
graduated a few years ago at the Central High 
School of this city, an institution many of whose 
graduates have already attained high standing in the 
various walks of life. It is with a just pride that I 
speak of him as a fellow alumnus of that institution. 
A few more such men and the cause of popular educa- 
tion need have no fears. Yours, C. H.8. 
Philadelphia, June, 1853. 














Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 


POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This Institution, which was incorporated by the 
Legislature at its late session, seems to be making 
fair progress towards efficient and speedy organiza- 
tion. The Trustees, of whom a list is subjoined, have 
already had several meetings, and the annexed arti- 
cle from the Philadelphia Ledger assures the friends 
of the noble enterprise, that the gentlemen who have 
taken it in hand, will make every effort to ensure 
success. The “applied sciences” will be at home 
in Philadelphia. All the elements are there. The 
commercial capital of a State abounding in wealth, 
manufactures and mines,—herself rich in means, 
enterprise and science,—ali that is necessary for her 
is to “apply” the scientific tothe practical and me- 
chanical skill already possessed, and give vigor to the 





union by the judicious use of her wealth, and the ob- 
ject is effected. We look upon this as the first step to- 
wards the establishment of that great national Uni- 
versity of which our noble city is by position, merit 
and right of priority, the natural home. 

Next month we shall probably give our readers 
more information on this interesting subject. 

The following are the Trustees: 


Philadelphia City.—Peter A. Browne, George 
H. Burgin, Garrick Mallory, Morton McMichael, 
John McIntyre, Samuel Jones, John Agnew, Mat- 
thew Newkirk, John Tucker. 

Philadelphia County.—Jno. P. Verree, D. Francis 
Condie, Joseph S. Silver, Furman Sheppard, Alfred 
L. Kennedy. 

Bucks County.—David Landreth, Daniel M’Keim. 

Berks County.—Henry A. Muhlenberg. 

Schuylkill County.—Francis W. Hughes. 

Lancaster County.—Thos. H. Burrowes. 

Luzerne County.—John N.Conyingham, Luther 
Kidder. 

Susquehanna County.—Wnm. Jessup. 

Delaware County.—George Smith. 

Cumberland County.—James Hamilton. 

Washington County.—Joseph Henderson. 

Beaver County.—Daniel Agnew. 

Perry County.—Joseph Bailey. 

«On Friday last,we spoke of the recently charter- 
ed “« Polytechnic College” as one of the most needed 
educational institutions of the day, and urged the 
selection of Philadelphia as the most eligible site. 
We have since learned that although a tempting of- 
fer of an extensive tract of land in the mining re- 
gion of the State, was made tothe Trustees, yet 
they gave the preference to this city, and have se- 
cured the large and elegant building at the south- 
west cerner of West Penn Square and Market st., 
lately the passenger depot of the Central Railroad. 
The college edifice was originally constructed for 
banking purposes; its situation is, in all respects, 
most favorable, and its lofty and spacious rooms are 
well adapted to the uses of the Institution. The 
ground floor will contain the Chemical Laboratory, 
in which the students will be practised in the smelt- 
ing of ores, analysis of minerals and soils, assays, 
and manufacturing processes. The second floor on 
the rear of the hall of entrance will be the principal 
Lecture-Room ; and in the front the Mineralogical 
Collection and the Cabinet of Arts will be arranged. 
In the former Peter A. Browne, Esq., deposites his 
valuable collection of 5000 specimens of wool. In 
the Cabinet of Arts will be exhibited plans of mines 
and of furnaces, and also products of art, in the va- 
rious stages of manufacture, from the raw material 
to the finished fabric. The third story will be di- 
vided into three spacious class-rooms. The fourth 
story will be lighted from the roof, and will be de- 
voted exclusively to the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture and Drawing. 

By the terms of the charter, the Governor of the 
State is ex-officio President of the Board of Trus- 
tees. At a recent meeting, Matthew Newkirk, Esq. 
was elected acting President in the absence of the 
Governor, and John McIntyre, Esq., Walnut street, 
above Sixth, Secretary. The Trustees appear to 
be fully awake to the present and prospective im- 





portance to our city of a well-endowed College of 
Arts and Mines—one worthy of this, the great man- 
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ufacturing centre of the Union. Such an Institu- 
tion, conducted by competent instructors, must com- 
mand a liberal patronage.— Ledger. 











Educational Societies. 


CONSTITUTION 
Of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 
PREAMBLE. 


As a means of elevating the profession of teaching 
and of promoting the in:erests of education in Penn- 
sylvania, we, whose names are affixed, do unite our- 
selves together under the following Constitution : 

Article first. This organization shall be known by 
the title of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Art. second. The officers of this Association shal] 
be a President, four Vice Presidents, two Recording 
Secretaries, a Corresponding Secretary. a Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee to consist of five per- 
sons. 

Art. third, It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings of the Association. In case 
of the absence or inability of the President to dis- 
charge the duties of his office, the same shall devolve 
upon one of the Vice-Presidents. 

Art. fourth. The Recording Secretary shal! per- 
form the duties usually devolving upon such officers. 

Art. fifth. The Corresponding Secretary shall con- 
duct the correspondence of the Association, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

Art. sixth, It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to receive and keep all funds belonging to the Asso- 
ciation, pay out the same only on orders signed by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee, and re- 
port the condition of the finances at each annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Art. seventh. The Executive Committee shall car- 
ry into effect all orders and resolutions of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall devise and put into operation such 
other measures, not inconsistent with the object of 
tke Association, as they shall deem best; they shall 
keep a full record of their proceedings, and present 
an annual report to the Association. 

Art. eighth. Any teacher of this Commonwealth 
may become a member of the Association by signing 
this Constitution and paying into the Treasury one 
dollar, and shall continue his membership by the an- 
nual payment of one dollar thereafter. 

Art. ninth. Any friend of education, on being pro- 
posed, may be elected an honorary member of this 
Association, by contributing to the treasury as speci- 
fied in Article eighth, 

Art. tenth. The officers of this Association shall 
be elected by ballot at the last stated meeting in each 
year, and such officers shall enter upon the duties of 
their respective offices at the next meeting thereaf- 
ter. 

Art. eleventh. One stated meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be held annually during the Christmas ho- 
lydays, the day and place being agreed on at each 
previous stated meeting: any other meeting to be 
left to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

Art. twelfth. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended bya majority of the members present at any 
regular meeting, when notice of such intended alter- 
ation shal] have been given at a previous session. 

OFFICERS. 
President—JOHN H. BROWN, of Philadelphia. 











| Vice Presidents—James Tuompson, !ittsburg ; 
Wutu1aM Rosrrts, Phila. ; L. T. Covet, Allegheny 
City ; J. M. McExroy, Indiana. 

Recording Secretaries—Joun Joycr, Phila.; A. 
K. Browne, Schuylkill. 

Corresponding Secretary—James G. BARNWELL, 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Contey Prorrts, Phila. 

Executive Committee—Wwa. Travis, Lawrence; 
S. D. Incram, Dauphin; J. P. Wickersuam, Lan- 
caster; H. R. Warniner, Phila.; J. M. Barnert, 
Indiana. 





WESTMORELAND > TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
‘ION. 


“The Westmoreland County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion” met in the Methodist Church, at Madison, at 
2 o’clock, P. M., on the 24th of June, and was called 
to order by C. C. Baugh, senior Vice-President, and 
in the absence of the Secretary, John H. Hoopes was 
appointed Secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the previous meeting at New Alex- 
andria were read and adopted; when on motion of 
S. P. Shryock, 

Resolved, That in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, as published, the words “ Until we have arrived 
at the Hill of Science,” read, “ Until we have ar. 
rived at the top of the Hill of Science,”—that in the 
2d Art. the word Letters, read, Lectures. 

On motion, Constitution was amended as follows: 
That the officers of this Association take their seats 
at the next meeting after election. 

That this Association meet on the last Friday and 
Saturday of November and April of each year. 

On motion, Association went into an election for 
officers, which resulted as follows: 

President—S, P. SHRYOCK, of Adamsburg. 

Vice Presidents—H, M. Jamison, Greensburg ; 
C, C. Baugh, West Newton. 

Rec. Sec’y.—John H. Hoopes, Madison. 

Cor. Sec’y.—George W. Frick, Tinker Run P. O. 

Treasurer—Samuel W. Greer, West Newton. 

Executive Committee—Lewis Seanor, New Alex- 
andria; J. Ingram, Fulton P. O.; R. E. Richards, 
D. L. Dickey. 

On motion, T. M. Hood,S. P. Shryock, J. L. Skiles, 
Samuel W. Greer, John H. Hoopes, G. W. Frick, 
D. L. Dickey, John Ingram, R. E. Richards, G. M. 
Bingham, J. S. Walthour, and H. M. Jamison, were 
elected delegates to the State Convention to be held 
in Pittsburg on the 5th of August next. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That all other Teachers from the coun- 
ty attending said Convention, be considered as dele- 
gates. 

On motion, John H. Hoopes, S. P. Shryock, and 
S. W. Greer were appointed a Committee to prepare 
an Address to the Teachers and Parents of the 
County, and have the same published in County pa- 
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pers. On motion, New Salem was fixed upon as the 
place for holding the next regular meeting. 

On motion, the Ex. Com. were requested to call a 
special meeting at an early day. 

On motion, Minutes of to-day were ordered to be 
published in the Pennsylvania School Journal and 
County papers. 

On motion, Association adjourned to meet at the 
edll of the Ex. Committee. 

C. C. BAUGH, Pres'’t. 

Joun. H. Hoopes, Sec’y. 

Agreeably to the Constitution, the Association 
should have continued in session 2 days. But asa 
sufficient number to add interest to their meeting 
were not present, it was deemed expedient to adjourn 
and hold a special meeting, when, it is earnestly 
hoped, there will be a full attendance. Sec’y. 





Mathematical Department. 





PROBLEMS SOLVED. 
MORE ABOUT MR. KELLY’S PROBLEM. 
Frrenp Burrowes :—In the April No. of the Jour- 
nal, Mr. Kelly proposed a question to which several 
answers have been given. Mr. Kelly now says none 
of these answers were correct except Mr. Soders’, 
which calculated only for the part hidden by the 


balloon, and made no allowance for what was below |" 


Now if the aeronaut is raised to infin- 
ity, there will be at least half the earth’s surface 
hidden from his vision, and the question asks plainly 
for the No. of Acres of the earth’s surface that he 
cannot see. As there must be at least half beyond 
his sight, and that half contains about 100,000 sq. 
miles, I cannot understand how 3818 Acres can be 
the true answer to the question. If Mr. Kelly 
meant only that portion hidden by the balloon, he 
should have said so. Both Mr. Dicksonand myself 
understood him differently. There is no difficulty 
about the question if it is understood, and I presume 
the modes of solution by all have been similar, and 
would have nearly agreed, had the question been 
asked fairly. 


the horizon. 


I think any one in asking a question 
should be very careful to state it, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding in the matter, and not ask 
one thing and twomonths after say he meant entire- 
ly a different thing. I say this respectfully, in jus- 
tification of myself and others. 


Seymour Preston. 
Pleasant Hill, Del., 6 Mo. 18, 1853. 





Ist. W. W. Dickson’s question No. 1. The dimen- 
sions of the Marble blocks will be 2 and 3 feet re- 
spectively. Put «x = 4sum and y = $ difference 
of the length, breadth, and depth of the blocks; 
then «-+ y= larger ones length, and x — y= 
Then by working out, the equation be- 





smaller. 


comes a cubic, which can be reduced toa quad- 
ratic by dividing the known No. into two factors 
and working out in the usual way, for such equa- 
tions. 

No. 2. about the grindstone is not understood. I 
cannot tell whether Mr. Dickson means the grind- 
stone is to be a perfect sphere ora cylinder. Ifa 
sphere, how can the men grind parallel to an axis 
which is neither round nor square? If the stone is 
a cylinder it is precisely similar to ex. 17, miscellz- 
neous questions, Bonnycastle’s Mensuration. 

No. 3. The length of the rope will be 64.3 rods. 
As the triangle is equilateral the angles are each = 
to 60° or the } of a circle; consequently the part 
the horse grazes over will be the sector of a circle 
whose arc is } of the whole circumference. Hence 
the area is | the area of the whole circle. Then 
having the area of the circle, which is } the area 
of A multiplied by 6; find its diameter by dividing 
by 1854 and extracting the square root. Half this 
diameter is the length of the rope, or 64.3 rods. 

Srymour Preston. 

Pleasant Hill, Del, 6th mo., 1853. 


[Mr. Preston also gives a solution of Mr. Cald- 
well’s problem in the June No.; but it is at present 
omitted for want of means to represent the mathe- 
matical figure used in the solution.—Eb. 


Mr. J. N. Sopers gives a solution at length, of 
Mr. Dickson’s Ist Problem and also briefly of Mr. 
Caldwell’s, the latter agreeing precisely with Mr. 
Preston’s. Like Mr. P., he does not comprehend 
Mr. Dickson's 2d problem.—Ed. 


Mr. Joun Ketiry solves Mr. Jacobs’ problem 
with the same result as Mr. Prestonand Mr. Soders. 
He also solves Mr. Dickson’s first problem at great 
length and with a similar result as Mr. Preston.— 
So in the case of what he justly calls Mr. Caldwell’s 
‘beautiful trigonometrical problem,’ he arrives at very 
nearly the same results as Mr. Preston. Hereafter 
we shall endeavor to present his construction and 
demonstration of the figure. Mr. Kelley alsoseems 
unable to comprehend fully Mr. Dickson’s grind- 
stone question.—Eb. 





PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 

Mr. Burrowes ; I also send you a question which 
I wish you would insert in the Journal. Various solu- 
tions have been given by different Teachers and,yet 
the correct result, in my opinion, has not been ob- 
tained. It is this: There is a board 20 feet long, 
2 feet wide at one end and 1 foot at the other, to be 
divided into two parts so that both ends will contain 
an equal number of square feet. Where must the 
line be struck ? 

Jos1an Lanpis. 
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Original Communications. 


AN ACADEMY IN EACH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

Mr. Eprror:—This is a matter which I think 
It is 
one too 1 believe altogether practicable. For that 
reason, then, I propose to make some observations 





" onthe propriety of such an institution as the cap- 


tion of this article designates. 
The establishment of an Academy in each School 


District throughout the State, would be the best 
method that could be adopted, to bring the higher 
branches within the reach of all classes of people. 
We know at present—the cities excepted—the 
poorer class of people cannot educate their children 
beyond the rudiments of learning. But if there was 
an Academy within each School District, the dis- 
tance from any part of the district would not be too 
great for those who would be qualified to attend it. 
By children boarding at home while attending an 


| Academy, even under the present system, consider- 


able expense is saved. But by the plan we have in 
our mind, it is presumed that all who might desire 
it could have the advantage of an academical edu- 


cation. 
The plan is this. If the citizens should oppose 


the erection of a proper building out of the common 
school-fund of the district, let it be done by volun- 
tary contributions. Then let the same portion of 
the fund be allowed to the teacher or teachers of 
the Academy, which is allowed to the common 
school teachers, to which I think no person would 
object; and let the rest of the salary be made up by 
the pupils. Say, for instance, that the Academy 


/ commences with 20 pupils and each pupil gives 
- $1,00 per month, and the teacher receives $20,00 


per month from the school-fund. Thus we have 
840,00 per month for the teacher, which is sufficient 
to employ a graduate from our best colleges or other 
fit instructor. One dollar a month from each pupil, 


for such advantages would be very small. 
If we wish to procure a good education, general- 


ly we have to send our children from home, which 
incurs an expense of $12, or $15 a month; an ex- 
pense that can be met only by those in easy circum- 
stances; and thus a vast amount of our very best 
talent is left uncultivated. But by something of 
the kind now proposed, an opportunity would be 
given to all, which would bring out the latent 
talent in the country, and show us who are really 
great indeed. 

These hints I throw out merely to bring the sub- 


ject before the public mind; and hope some others 
may consider the project. If a few districts in the 
country were to adopt it, others would have an ex- 
ample, and be encouraged to follow in the course of 
educational improvement. J. V. Ecxerr. 
Intercourse, Lan. Co., June 1, 1853. 





EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS=-CERTIFI. 


ATES. 


Mr. Burrowes :—The importance of this subject 
is deemed a sufficient apology for the remarks I am 
about to offer. 

Examinations may be conducted orally or by the 
written method. The oral doubtless has advanta- 
ges, but I am of opinion that the written method 
possesses superior advantages. It is, however, not my 
intention fully to discuss the merits and demerits of 
the several methods. I merely wish to point out briefly 
a few points wherein the written method is of superi- 
or utility. 

By means of the written method the applicant’s 
knowledge of Orthography, Grammar, Penmanship 
&c., may be fairly tested; advantages which the for- 
mer possesses not. Aside from this, it has other 
advantages: but one of which I will mention. 

What teacher that has been examined, has not ex- 
perienced the mortifying fact that questions required 
to be answered immediately are often answered in- 
correctly, not always on account of ignorance but 
frequently for want of time to collect the thoughts 
and bring them to bear on the point under consider- 
ation. Questions thus proposed have a tendency to 
embarrass, particularly the uninitiated individual who 
is just entering the ranks of the profession, who 
cannot promptly tell what he does know; whereas, 
were he examined by the written method, having 
sufficient time to think, he would, in all probability 
acquit himself creditably and with pleasure to himself. 
In proof of this assertion the testimony of more than 
one of my fellow teachers corroborates my own ex- 
perience, having been examined by both methods. 

It will not be necessiry for me to give in detail 
the method of conducting written examinations, and 
I will therefore proceed to notice a consideration im- 
mediately connected with, and growing out of this 
subject—Teachers’ Certificates. 

In my opinion, Teachers’ Certificates should be 
Rated. The certificate should show the extent of 
the applicant’s knowledge in conclusive terms :—it 
should not merely point out what branches he has 
been examined in, but it should indicate whether he 
came off with “flying colors’—whether he bore a 
first, second or third rate examination. It might be 
rated thus: if he make no mistakes, mark him first- 
rate, if few; mark him second rate; if many, mark 
him accordingly. 

Let the teacher’s certificate be the true index to 
his qualifications ;—let it bear upon its face the extent 
of his ability, that the community may be enabled to 
distinguish between the qualified and the unqualified, 
the prepared and the unprepared. Besides the ad- 
vantage which the community would reap from this 
consideration, Teachers would also be greatiy bene- 
fitted, at least those who possessed the smallest spark 
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of ambition,—and I think teachers have as much of 
that ingredient as any other class of society. Each 
one would endeavor to excel,—all would strive for 
the first rate certificate, and in course of time the 
result would be admirable. 

Moreover, in order to stimulate teachers to exer- 
tion in preparing themselves for their arduous call- 
ing, certificates should include some of the higher 
branches, for the benefit of those who may be capa- 
ble of teaching them, and as an incentive to such as 
have not reached this point in the scale of professiona] 
attainments. If this distinction were made, the lat- 
ter would put forth new energies, all the native vigor 
of their minds would be drawn to its utmost tension 
to place themselves on a level with, and if possible to 
outstrip, their superiors in the march to literary fame 
and distinction. 

But for Examinations to be conducted successfully 
on this plan, they should be under the supervision of 
men of experience, talent and ability—superior prac- 
tical teachers—for such only can perform the task 
ably. They alone are enabled to judge whether the 
applicant possesses the necessary qualifications of the 
successful Teacher ;—whether he has the tact to de- 
velope and draw forth the reasoning faculties of the 
youthful mind, and enable it to shine as a bright star 
in the galaxy of literary excellence. 

This is the mode of examination in some parts of 
the Great West, and a teacher to command a first- 
rate certificate in the most populous towns and coun- 
ties of Ohio, must be “au fait’”—he must be “ posted 
up”—for one mistake, however slight, even if cor- 
rected afterward, is certain to procure second rate. 
And in order to rate the certificate correctly, so as 
neither to overrate nor underrate the qualifications of 
teachers, the written method was instituted, as by 
this means it can the more successfully be accomp- 
lished. 

Let Examiners try it. Experience is the test. It is 
only by giving it a trial that they will be prepared to 


decide with regard to its merits or demerits. 
Jostan Lanpis. 
New Holland, Lan. Co. June, 1853. 





COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHER’S TRIALS. 

Mr. Burrowes;—Since I commenced reading your 
excellent School Journal, I have seen frequent invi- 
tations to teachers, and others to write for its col- 
umns. If you think proper, you may publish this, 

I commenced teaching about five years ago, when 
very young: in that time one may learn something 
about the teacher’s troubles. 

In my first school, I found it difficult to assume 
that authority and independence which a teacher 
must do, if he expects to be successful in governing 
his school. I tried to coax my pupils to be obedient. 
This I found was a poor plan, although it does very 





well when order can be secured in that way. But q 
by the help of parents and school directorsI have got — 
along without encountering those Herculean difficul- — 
ties, of which I hear so many of my brethren com- © 
plain. 

My greatest difficulties have been to be able, and 
willing, todo my own duty. When this was hon- 
estly sought after, I have generally found the peo- 
ple willing to assist. But many teachers will meet 
exceptions to the rule, and I have some times met ~ 
them myself. I have known parents who were not © 
willing to have their children corrected forany crime 
whatever. Under such circumstances the child will 
naturally be unruly; and it is certainly a severe | 
trial for a teacher to be abused for whipping a child 
when he knew it was his duty. But if a teacher 
fearlessly does that which is right, he may expect ~ 
the sympathies of the more intelligent part of com- 
munity. Most parents will treat him kindly, and 
this will pay for the abuse he sometimes receives 
from persons who are unacquainted with his difficul- 
ties. 

Under all circumstances the teacher must watch 
with great care over his temper; otherwise he will 
often become irritated, and if so, his scholars will ~ 
lose confidence in him ; but let him control his pass- 
ion, and his pupils will see that “he is greater than ; 
he that taketh a city.” ; 

If the teacher has trials, his life is no worse than : 
that of any man who endeavors to do right. All have 
their difficulties, but the teacher may find pleasure in ~ 
his important task, if he only knows how. Whena 
thinking teacher, and all should be such, looks upon 
his school composed of twenty-five or thirty bright 
eyed little girls and blooming young ladies, such as 
may be seen in many of our country schools, and as 
many little boys and young men ;—when he looks on 
these, reflects that their character is now forming, 














and that he is giving shape to that character, thus ' 


making them good mothers and fathers to bless the 


young and rising generation, he will find in the re- 
There is 


flection a sufficient motive for exertion. 
also another side to the picture; he would do well 
to think that without great care he will make them 
fit subjects for penitentiaries and poor houses. Let | 
him think, now is the seed time, and, as he sows, | 
generations to come will reap. How important then, 
(if it be not a digression from the subject,) that the 
teacher be a man of good morals, refined feelings, 


industrious habits and above all self-control. 
Tuomas M. Hoop. 


Millwood, Westmoreland Co., 1853. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION. 
We appeal in behalf of the cause of Education, to | 
every individual of our flourishing and happy land, 
who feels an interest in its continued prosperity, who | 
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would promote its substantial greatness, who would 
preserve its noble institutions and transmit all its 
blessings, unimpaired, to future generations. We 
invoke the active, energetic, and spirited exertions 
of the friends of the human race, wherever they are 
to be found ; of those who rightly appreciate the in- 
flueace of intellectual supremacy, who would enlarge 
the borders of reason, and extend its sway over the 
material universe. We would enlist the strongest 
and best feelings of the parent, the comprehensive 
benevolence of the philanthropist, the proud ambition 
of the patriot, the devoted energy of the statesman, 
and the most sincere ardor of the christian, in an un- 
dertaking which promises to multiply the blessings 
of the social and domestic circle, widen the sphere 
of charity, cement the strong foundations of govern- 
ment, strengthen the bonds of our beloved Union, and 
promote the presentand future happiness of mankind. 
While we cheerfully and gratefully concede the val- 
ue of what has already been effected in our own and 
in foreign climes, we would not stop here, We 
would transfer the burden, which has been so nobly 
assumed and borne by the few, to the shoulders of the 
many. Where the highest and deepest interests of 
all are concerned, it is essential that every one should 
fully and clearly appreciate the nature and extent of 
the duty required at his hands,’ To drag out a few 
painful and unprofitable years of existence in a world 
crowded with misery, is but a sad boon. To enjoy 
the luxuries of life, and to revel in the wealth which 
is always at the command of him who devotes to its 
acquisition his energies and his powers, can afford 
but an empty satisfaction to one who truly reflects on 
the instability of fortune and the vicissitudes of time. 
But to live for the benefit of the human race, to be 
instrumental in adding to the cup of human happiness, 
in diminishing the amount of human wretchedness, 
in diffusing the beneficial influence of a sound and 
pure morality, in contributing to the stock of valua- 
ble knowledge, in bringing it home to thousands who 
would otherwise never have participated in its bless- 
ings, and in elevating the affections, strengthening 
the virtue, and refining the character of our fellow- 
beings ; this is an ambition worthy of our high nature. 
The proudest monuments of enterprise, und the most 
finished specimens of the arts, cannot entitle their 
authors to the high meed of commendation which 
those deserve who are thus prepared to overlook the 
perishable enjoyments which surround them, for the 
nobler and imperishable fruits of a comprehensive 
and enlightened benevolence. Theage in which we 
live, with all its vast and gigantic undertakings, if 
destined to survive in the remembrance of posterity 
to all coming time, must be distinguished, not for the 
influence which it has exerted on material substan- 
ces alone, or chiefly, but for that which has been 








brought to bear on intellect, on morals, on refinement 
and civilization. The part we ere to act in deter- 
mining this character, rests with ourselves, its conse- 
quences with posterity. The responsibilily is a fear- 
ful one; may it be nobly, conscientiously, and ef- 


ficiently met. Simon Snyper. 
Springville, Lancaster Co. 1853. 





ORDER AND NEATNESS IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 


COMPOSITION BY MISS. F. BITTINGS. 
The necessity of order and neatness in and about 


the school-room I have chosen asa subject, which has 
been explained by precept more than by practice. 
But few of the many teachers entrusted with the 
charge of training the youthful mind, ever consider 
that so much depends upon the attractiveness of the 
school-room. For it is here that the student learns, 
not only the lessons taught from books, but the habits 
which characterize him through life are formed while 
attending school; and one who has been accustomed 
to an untidy and disorderly school-room, will, in nine 
cases out of ten, ever be followed by habits of sloth- 
fulness. 

Next to home the student should love the school- 
room ; and as he wends his way thither, fancy pic- 
tures in glowing colors to his imaginative mind, the 
pleasure of reciting well those long and arduous 
lessons which, under the encouraging smile of a 
teacher, seem but an easy task; and it is with 
delight that he welcomes the smiling faces of his 
school-mates, who, like him, are striving to gain the 
unfading treasures of knowledge. Under the guidance 
of a teacher whose motto is, ‘a place for every thing, 
and every thing in its place,” he will acquire the 
habits of order and system, in whatever calling he 
may engage. 

The influence which a teacher exerts over his 
pupils by the example he sets before them, is the in- 
fluence which guides him through all the vicissitudes 
of those long years of patience and untiring study, in 
the intricate and obstruse parts of science; and 
though his precepts be good, yet if his example fails 
to demonstrate the same, it will be of little if any 
benefit to his pupils. 

Man loves to labor amid the works of nature. 
When contem lating them in their many and varied 
forms, he feels strengthened and invigorated to com- 
mence with renewed energy the task before him, and 
the mind too, expands more freely and drinks in deep 
draughts from the perennial springs of knowledge 
with ease and pleasure. The mind—most mysteri- 
ous in its mechanism, and wonderful in all its prop- 
erties—is placed in the hands of the teacher to train 
in the way of knowledge, and imbue it with the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, which shall ever prove a 
safe-guard against the vice and temptations which 
beset its path: and if this daily association be where 
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the hand of nature has lavishly bestowed her boun- 
ties, will it not learn to love the beautiful flowers, 
forests and fields? Surely it can but admire the order 
and regularity which characterize them, for all these 
seem to work together for good in perfect unison, 
impressing upon it the important part sooner or later 
to be acted in the grand drama of life, actuating each 
to seize upon those means which time will call 
him to employ. And to do this he must be familliar 
with scenes gone by: He must treasure up those 
important truths which history, the ever living lan- 
guage of the past, presents ; but he sees this only in 
the distance ; and now he resolves to persevere and 
conquer all the obstacles in the way of accomplish- 
ing his cherished hopes, If, thus, delight in the beau- 
ties of nature, encourage the student to progress in 
his studies, then certainly this is a sufficient excuse 
for ornamenting the grounds attached to this often 
times rude and rustic temple of knowledge, where so 
many of childhood’s happy hours are spent. He 
is but an indifferent observer who will not turn from 


nature up to nature’s God. 
Meadville, Crawford Co. 1853. 





SCHOOL ROOM EXPERIENCE-ARITHIMETIC. 

Mr. Krerrer: I have given you some idea of my 
plan of teaching reading. In the classes of sinaller 
scholars, I require the pupils to spell every word in 
the lesson alternately, previous to reading; 
each letter clearly and distinctly, and giving all the 
sounds. This, I think, teaches them the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words, and the full sound of every 
letter. It also compels them to pay attention and 
keep the place, which is almost impossible to accom- 
plish in any other way. Very young scholars I al- 
low to read verse about, for the purpose of making it 
obligatory upon them to keep the place, and give 
their whole attention to the lesson: for if any one 
has not the place whea he is called upon to read, he 
loses his place in the class. When spelling the lesson 
over previous to reading, if any one miScalls a word 
or a letter, he forfeits his place in the class, and the 
one that corrects him goes head ; but if any one tells 
wrongly or loses his place at any time, he is required 
to go foot. This begets a spirit of the closest criti- 
cism. Itisusing the organ of approbativeness (which 
was made for use) for a good purpose, without, as I 
think, abusing it. 

In teaching arithmetic, I use the black boards 
nearly altogether. The scholars do their questions 
which are in their books, on their slates, and then on 
the black board, demonstrating them fully. But I 
consider even this as the smaller portion of the use- 
ful part of arithmetic. Scholars can do questions on 
the black board as easily as on their slates, and if the 
teacher explains them when the scholars are not able 
todo it themselves, and they have a pretty good 


uttering 





temporary memory, they may go over the explanation 


after him very readily, and after all have very little 7 


practical knowledge of what they are doing. To 


remedy this, I give my scholars practical questions, 7 


involving the principles of all the rules in the book, © 
without any intimation of what rule they are to be 
done by. This compels them to think. For example, 
I will give such questions as these, chosing scholars 


to do them, whose capacity is adapted to the ques- 4 


tions: 

What will a pile of wood 40 feet long, 4 ft. 8 in. 
wide, and 7 ft. 9 in. high, be worth at $3.68} per cord? 
If a yoke of oxen be bought for 1000 dollars cash, 


and kept 6 mo., what must they be sold for per Ib., 


supposing them to weigh 1800 lIbs., on a credit of 3 
mo., to gain 334 per cent. per annum? A farmer 
wants to put 75 bushels of Jime to the acre on his 
land, anda bushel in a heap, in squares; how far 
apart must the heaps be? A man wants toconstruct 
a cistern in the form of a perfect cube, to hold 40 
hhds of water; how deep must he dig it? A man 
dying wills 300 dollars per annum for 25 years to 
one of his sons, the son wishes to sell the annuity fer 
cash ; how much must he have for it, if money is 
worth 6 per cent. a year? Aand B build 3 houses be- 
tween them for 800 dollars, A paying 500 dollars, 
and B 300; the houses are alike and equally as velu- 
able: A lives in one andB intheother. They rent 
the 3d one for 75 dollars per annum; what is each 
one’s share of the rent? 

Such questions as these, I require to be done on 
the black board, and fully explained : thus involving 
the student at once in the real practical use of pro- 
portion, duodecimals, per centage, square and cube 
root, geometrical progression, and partnership. I 
thus endeavor to give questions, that the pupil can 
see at once are practical and useful, and will be like- 
ly to occur to every one in business life, and bring 
into useful application every rule. 


It may be said scholars cannot do such questions. © 


If they could do them, without study, there would be 
little use in giving them to them. But if they do 
not do them immediately, let them take them home 
and endeavor to study them out there, or get a solu- 
tion in some way out of school, for they will be more 
likely to understand such solution, than if it ccmes 


from the teacher, because they know they have toex- | 


plain it to him again. And scholars will study at 
such questions ten times as hard as they will at ques- 
tions in their books, because they see their practical 
If they cannot do them after studying a rea- 
sonable time, I show them, explaining every princi- 
ple; and one question of that kind, is worth a months 
work in the book, running over questions without a 
thought that what they are doing is any thing ever to 
be applied to practical use. 


use. 
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Arithmetic is remarkably fascinating when taught 
understandingly. Scholars see the immense use of 
it almost as soon as they commence addition. They 
find that they have hold of something that is fixed 
and sure, and that will determine certain results for 
them, independently of all books and teachers in the 
world. They feel independent and proud, that they 
have a bottom to stand on: that having once the 
foundation principles perfectly mastered and firmly 
fixed, they can throw all books away and determine 
any question for themselves; and that the result of 
that determination is as fixed and sure as truth itself. 
Scholars can be set all on fire with enthusiasm in 
the study of all branches of mathematicial science, 
if taught practically. 

Students in Arithmetic often get “through the 
book ” without ever thinking that what they are do- 
ing, is to be practically applied in business life, with- 
out book or answer. The best way that J have been 
able to devise to make scholars think, and teach 
them self reliance, is to propose questions that they 
can see are useful, involving the rules in the book, 
without any intimation of what rule they come un- 
der. Scholars will just learn as much as they un- 
derstand, and no more, if they “go through ” all the 
books in the world. There is no “ royal road to sci- 
ence.” Books may be multiplied to teach scholars 
fast and easily, and as assistants and encouragers to 
the student they do good; but he who masters sci- 
ence thoroughly,will haveto labor hard and persever- 
ingly. And the sooner scholars are taught that al] 
real and useful knowledge, must come from the ap- 
lication of their own minds to close study, the better. 
Make them thinkers.and teach them how to think, 
and your work is done. 


Scholars should have a reason for every thing they 
do, as wellin regard to morals as science. Let them 
understand why it is wrong to be mischievous, or in 
any way disturb the school; why it is wrong to lie, 
or steal, or act dishonestly in any way, and then they 
will be dutiful and honest through principle, and not 
through fear. 

Oral Arithmetic I teach mostly without a book ; 
always endeavoring to give such questions as are ac- 
tually occurring to the scholars in their daily lives. 
In these questions, I always try to involve the reduc- 
tien tables. For instance I ask what a barrel of mo- 
lasses will be worth at 31} cts. per gallon?! or if 
chesnuts be bought for $2.00 a bushel how much 
must they be sold for by the qt. or pt., to make a pro- 
fit of 25 percent? This teaches them the applica- 
tion of the tables in oral arithmetic practically, and 
therefore usefully, and helps to fix a knowledge of 
them in their memory. 

Seymour Preston. 

Pleasaat Hill, Del., 5th mo., 1852. 





MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
NO, VI. 


Since writing my last article, I have visited some 
of my fellow-teachers, in their schools. If teachers 
would throw away their selfishness, and be more 
like sociable beings, in their intercourse with one- 
another, it would (I believe) operate more to the ad- 
vancement of the cause of common schools than the 
publishing of modus operandi in the papers. We 
all learn from others. Even from those who may be 
considered inferior teachers, we often learn much 
good, and much to avoid, We learn good, even from 
their faults. 


I would mention some particular schools, but that 
it might appear partial. But why am I thus wander- 
ing? I will tell you. When I commenced these 
descriptions of my school operations, I was not aware 
of the fact that there existed in Lancaster county—a 
county proverbial for its Jove of wealth more than 
learning—so many common schools, whose modus 
operandi so far excels my own. And I again urge 
upon my fellow-teachers the small task of giving the 
public a description. Yet, until some abler hand 
take up the pen, and ** follow in my footsteps,” I feel 
bound by duty to “ go-ahead.” ‘Twenty years ago, 
I commenced teaching school, and thought that I was 
as good as most ordinary teachers: and indeed better, 
before 1 had taught long. But, soon, I learned, by 
reading, that in other places, my system, was called 
the “old system,” and that most good schools had 
abandoned it. I then began to examine, reflect and 
compare the different modes of teaching, and the re- 
result was—I found myself far behind. I adopted a 
system of improvement (not by adopting a particular 
improved system, but by 

“ Seizing upon truth wherever found, 
On Christian or on heathen ground,”) 
and again found myself (so I thought) in advance of 
my contemporaries, at least at home. 
continuing to advance, I was still continually in 
danger of falling behind, and being outstripped by 
the younger members of the profession. 


But education 


I have been now eight years, a teacher in Lancas- 
ter county, and I find myself again falling behind 
some of her schools:—and I fear too much an “ old 
fogy,” to keep up with “ Young America,” in her 
progressivecareer. And but for the reason mention- 
ed, that one may learn from another whether good or 
bad, and that many of our schools are yet unimproved, 
I would cease to inflict upon the public my prosy 
communications. 

I believe I mentioned in one of my essays, that I 
began my school in the afternoon, by the chanting of 
tables. In the course of my writing on the opera- 
tions of the school room, I had intended to give a 
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description of my mode of teaching tables, thinking 
it rather peculiar, (and so it was, ten years ago, 
when I adopted it ;) but upon finding the same mode 
practised by my contemporaries, and improved upon, 
I refrained from doing so; thinking that it would ap- 
pear ridiculous for “Old Lamborn” to give the 
modes practised by others, as peculiar to his own 
school. “ But why not give it?” says a fellow teach- 
er: “if it is practised by some, there are still others 
in the same old beaten track, who might be benefit- 
ted by the description.” Asa delegate therefore, 
Mr. Editor, of my fellow teachers, I proceed. 


My first exercise in the afternoon is the chanting 
(or singing to tune) of tables, capitals, the Presidents 
of the U. States, and other matters of useful informa- 
tion, which depend upon the memory, and not or 
judgment. The time it occupies is trifling: the 
object is always attained. The pupils a// soon know 
their tables; many of them before they can read a 
word ; and better too, than I ever saw one taught by 
the old method. In fact, any thing that depends 
wholly on the memory, can be taught to the whole 
school by the concert method, in much less time than 
it can be taught to one pupil alone. I speak posi- 
tively; knowing that those who have tried it, will 
testify to the truth of my assertion. This is the 
reason why the chanting and singing of the names 
and situations of towns, rivers, capes, bays &c., on 
outline maps, is so effectual. 


I do not use the outline maps in my scbool: but I 
can bear testimony to the efficiency of the Pelton 
, and Naylor systems of using them, from actual obser- 
vation in other schools. An objection is sometimes 
made, that by this mode the pupils acquire a habit of 
drawling, detrimental to their other recitations :—as 
reading &c. Let the teacher see tothat. If he 
permit the pupils to draw! their reading lesson, it is 
because he does not his duty; and not because his 
pupils chant their tables, and sing from outline maps. 
I have seen many become drawlers, without the aid 
of chanting, and many chanters, who read without 
drawling. And, so far as I have observed, drawling 
is no more the consequent of chanting than of vocal 
music, which is admitted to be a valuable auxiliary 
to the cultivation of the voice. But, I have ‘gone 
astray, and have given you a prosy harangue instead 
of a description of school exercises. If, this essay, 
however, cause one teacher to try the methods re- 
commended, he will bear testimony that it has not 
been written in vain. 


Mr. Editor, I neither teach by system, write by 
system, nor do any thing by system. My bump of 
order is very small: and I would not wish that any 
teacher should follow my example in this respect. [ 
had intended this number to be a description of my 


(and perhaps not so good) I felt a delicacy in ubtrud. 
ing it upon the public. 
from giving it, if others will not? 


The mode alluded to, and which is not peculiar to 
myself, is—first to let the pupil write something on — 
some subject, no matter what, in his own style; the 
teacher correcting the orthography and the syntax, E 
As the pupil advances, let his 
style be improved. This may be done by various 
One is for the pupil to write on subjects j 


but not the manner. 


methods. 
made familiar to him by reading and study, such as 
grammar, geography, history, &e. 


The ingenuity required (if nothing more) to put the 
idea of the book in other words, will of itself, improve 
his style. 
when a boy. This is to read, or require the pupil to 


read, aloud, a portion of history, or any thing else he 


can understand. Then, let him write without the 


book, the same description, or the same sentiment; © 


and read it aloud to the school. 


Finally, I get up a discussion: (now an exercire 
in many schools.) The pupils are required to write 
their arguments; when, after being examined and 
corrected by the teacher, they are delivered orally. 
As to text-books I use none, believing them to be 
humbugs. As writing for the public does, more than 
any thing else, improve the student in composition, 
I would recommend the formation of literary socie- 
ties in every neighbourhood, by which the pupils of 
the schools, as well as others, may be profited. There 


let the pupils of the different schools (aye, and farmers — 
and mechanics, doctors and school-masters) meet 


and present their views in writing and otherwise, 
not only on the sciences, but on the common topics 
of the day. This is no mere imaginary plan. We 
have in West Lampeter, such an association, well 
attended not only by our own township, but by others: 


male and female. 


There is one branch of teaching, which needs im- 
provement, worthy in my opinion the consideration 


ers, let me call your attention. 
mode of teaching descriptive geography. 
best mode is—I cannot say. We have heard much 


seems not yet to be attained. E. Lamporn. 








West Lampeter, Lancaster co. June 1, 1853. 











mode of teaching (or rather a dissertation on the | 
teaching) of Composition and Rhetoric. But, know. © 
ing my method to be no better than that of others, — 


But why should I refrain ; 


His ideas may 
not be orignal, nor the diction: but he cannot be ~ 
guilty of gross plagiarism without being detected: as — 
the teacher is as familiar with the books as he is, — 


Another is, one practised by Dr. Franklin © 





and which, although in its infancy, is already bring- ie 
ing forth good fruit, especially among the youth, both | — 


of al] practical teachers, and to which, fellow teach- | 
That isthe common 
What the | 


lately of different methods: but the desideratum Fe 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH, THE 
STATE AND THE PARENT, TO PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 

There is a great question now agitating the pub- 
lic mind, and it is one which must be firm- 
ly met and fairly disposed of. It is a delicate 
question, involving matters difficult of treatment in 
a society organized as is that of this country, but it 
cannot be shunned or avoided. It is an important 
question, for it involves the intellectual interests of 
a free people, and carried out to its ultimate conse- 
quences, may decide the destinies of our Republican 
institutions. It is a topic germain to the objects of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, and room for its 
discussion, in some at least of its aspects, has been 
furnished in its pages. It is the great question, 
Who shall educate? and all experience teaches, that 
this involves not merely a determination as to the 
agency, instrument or manner, but as to “ the prin- 
cipal thing,” and the very substance. 

No one seems to deny that human beings ought 
to be educated; but many dispute about the pipe 
through which the mental illumination ought to flow. 
Some say that it is the exclusive duty and province 
of the parent to educate the offspring. That there 
is an obligation resting here, none will controvert ; 
but however perfect this may be asa moral, the best 
authorities (vide Blackstone on the Relation of Pa- 
rent and Child) admit it to be imperfect as a legal 
obligation. Suppose it to be neglected, can no one 
remedy the mischief? Must society endure the in- 
jurious consequences, without possessing any right 
to defend itself from them by “the ounce of pre- 
vention, which is worth a pound of cure?” Must 
it suffer under the hideous vice and infectious crimes 
which are generated in the foul nest of Ignorance, 
without being permitted to cleanse the rookery it- 
selft Must it build prisons, penitentiaries, alms- 
houses and asylums, only for the purpose of support- 
ing, at the expense of the virtuous, the industrious 
and the trained, the felons, drunkards, paupers, im- 
becile and neglected, and yet not be allowed to build 
school-houses, employ teachers and inform the mind? 
Surely the right of the parent cannot be exclusive. 


But how is it with the church? All history proves 
the fact that the church alone has always been eith- 
er inadequate or unwilling to discharge the duty of 
educating the people. Look at countries where its 
support has been coercive—Catholic or Protestant 
—the European continent or the kingdom of Eng- 
land—and this fact meets us everywhere in the face. 
In our country too, where the support of religion is 
a voluntary act, we cannot close our eyes against 
the existence of the same state of affairs. “The 
thing that has been shal) be ;” and the church can- 
not be trusted to execute, because she never has ex- 


ecuted, when she had amplest means and opportu- 
nity, this work of education. 

I avoid inquiring into the question whether there 
be anything about the ministers of the church— 
their principles or interest—which, at any time, un- 
der any circumstances or for any purpose, might in- 
cline them to leave the popular mind in ignorance. 
It is to be hoped that, whatever may have been the 
case, all that is now changed. But it is to be fear- 
ed, nevertheless, that even were it equal to the work, 
the kind of instruction afforded by the church would 
not answer all the purposes required. In the mul- 
titude of denominations and sects—some denying 
all churchly character to others, and all too strenu- 
ous in support of their own peculiarities—the edu- 
cation afforded by them would be directed more to 
the inculcation of their peculiar dogmas than to the 
general training of all the mental faculties—less to 
making the mind competent to form judgments than 
to imposing upon it the judgments of others—more 
to fostering suspicions and antipathies than to in- 
doctrinating it with the feeling of human brother- 
hood, and as narrowing its conceptions, instead of 
liberalizing them. Still the church has a most sub- 
lime office and province of education. The whole 
moral being of man forms its transcendent field of 
labor. Its sanctuaries and Sabbath-schools—its cate- 
chetical and bible classes—are its influential instru- 
ments of teaching ; and while it occupies the pulpit, 
it holds the most authoritative position among the 
instructors of the world. 

But has not the State also a mission to educate ! 
Not necessarily exclusive, to be sure ; but one whose 
existence is proved bya recurrence to the first prin- 
ciple of self-preservation. It is true that in a Des- 
potism, the argument will not hold good—there the 
more crass the ignorance of the people, the 
more secure and absolute the dominion of the 
Not so, however, in a free State, and 
Here, we must “ know 


ruler. 
among a sovereign people. 
our rights,” as well as “dare maintain them.” The 
organism of such a State cannot long exist without 
public education. «Let a free people be enlighten- 
ed,” said Jefferson, ‘and no power on earth can re- 
duce them to bondage.” States, like men, shrink 
back from dissolution: but free States cannot exist 
with an ignorant, debased and demoralized’ popula- 
tion. It, therefore, says to the parent, “you may 
educate”—to the church, “ you may educate;” but 
it also educates, because the former have never done 
all that its interests require—have never educated 
the whole people. In teaching, it must provide for 
all, for “ equality is equity.” If others elect to pro- 
vide for themselves in select or parochial schools, it 
does not forbid; still, it provides for them, and it is 





doing their work, too, for, by providing for those 
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whom they have neglected, it prevents their labors 
from being rendered vain by the mass of ignorance, 
prolific of demoralizing influences, which would else 
lie all around them, and defeat their objects. 

By thus defending its own existence, and furnish- 
ing the opportunity of education to all the children 
in its bounds, the State is justified in raising the 
expenses of its teaching from all the people, for it 
thus secures property—diminishes vice and crime 
—reduces taxation, and lessons cost of prisons, asy- 
lums and alms-houses. 

But religious disputants of various shades exclaim, 
« Your State education isa godless, heathen educa- 
tion.” One says, “you must have the Protestant, 
or, at least, some Bible, read daily, or at any rate, 
statedly, in common schools.” Another says, “I 
deny the authenticity of your Bible, and claim to 
educate the children in the bosom, and according to 
the creed of my own church.” So both get up pa- 
rochia] schools, and claim to have the funds, raised 
by the State for the common education of all, divided 
rateably to the number of children as well in the 
parochial as in the common schools. Here I think 
these religious disputants fall into great error. I 
am far from thinking that our republican State has 
no religion. The benign faith of Christ is, I ap- 
prehend, a part of our Common Law. But the dif- 
ficulty consists in reconciling the somewhat diverse, 
though I conceive not hostile or oppugnant spheres 
of action of Church and State. That difficulty would 
not arise where the two were united, for there, of 
course, the State-Church would do the educating. 
Here the two must act separately, but it does not fol- 
low that they cannot, therefore, act harmoniously. 
While its teaching enlightens the mind, the State 
also cultivates the heart, forall school books author- 
ized to be used, while formed to improve the intel- 
lectual faculties, are permeated, interpenetrated afd 
impregnated throughout with the spirit of general, 
not sectarian or dogmatic, Christianity, ad prepare 
the moral sentiments for the more strictly religious 
instructions of the church, from the pulpit, in the 
sabbath school, and in the bible and catechetical 
classes. To merely read the bible formally, as a 
task and heedlessly, in the public schools, would be 
apt to injure the respect in which it ought to be 
held as a revelation of the Divine Will, and to lead 
the youth to confound its authority with that of the 
works of profane authors. 

The State can recognise no sects, nor sectarian 
schools—cannot support them from the taxes collec- 
ted from the whole people to educate all their off- 
spring—she invites every child of every denomina- 
tion into her Common School, and if parent or church 
decline, then she permits them to educate as they 
think proper. What she should at least insist on 


mon schools. 
fuse to teach, she has the right—she is under obli- 
gation—to see that every child has instruction neces- 
sary to qualify it to discharge the duties of a citi- 
zen. 

But why should there be denominational schools! 
Certainly, the State renders an important aid to the 
church, when she informs the mind, and renders it 
capable of receiving the sacred instructions of the 
latter. All are children of one commonwealth—al] 
have the same rights and duties as members of the 
body politic—all must act together in the great 
transactions in which the people of a mighty Repub- 
lic are conversant! Why should any be strangers 
to others in childhood and youth, and be filled with 
suspicions—recognize distinctions of caste, or be 
separated by denominational pales, when they must 
become co-laborers in the field of the world? Let 
us have one education—one school—one civil parent, 
the State—one religion, the Christian, and let the 
sphere and influence of all these be, 

“ As free and general as the casing air.” 
York, June 1, 1853. 


C. 





Femate Deticacy.—Above other features which 
adorn the female character, delicacy stands foremost 
within the province of good taste. Not that delica- 
cy which is perpetually in quest of something to be 
ashamed of, which makes merit of a blush, and sim- 
pers at the false construction its own ingenuity has 
put upon an innocent remark: this spurious kind of 
deli-acy is as far removed from good taste as from 
good feeling and good sense ; but the high-minded 
delicacy which maintains its pure and undeviating 
walk alike amongst women as in the society of men 
—which shrinks from no necessary duty, and can 
speak, when required, with seriousness and kind- 
ness of things at which it would be ashamed to smlie 
or to blush—that delicacy which knows how to con- 
fer a benefit without wounding the feelings of an- 
other, and which understands also how and when to 
receive one—that delicacy which can give alms 
without assumption, and which pains not the most 
susceptible being in creation. 




















School Law. 





Epvucation or Apprentices.—On Saturday an © 
application was made to Judge Kelley, of Phila. 
to discharge an apprentice, on the ground that the 
indentures stipulated for only one quarter’s school- 
ing. It was proved to the Court that the apprentice 
could not read and write. Under a decision of the 
Supreme Court, Judge Kelley decided that the in- 
dentures were void, for the reasons above given, re- 
marking that the most of the disturbances in the 
community originated from the ignorance in which 
apprentices are brought up in accordance with the 





new system of apprenticing youth. 


is, that the children should be educated ; and if this © 5 
be neglected, then should she exercise a coercive ~ 
power, and “ compel them to come in” to her com. 7 


If parents or the church neglect or re- © 
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STATE APPROPRIATION. 


Table showing the amount of the State appropria- 
tion for Common Schools. 
No. of Taxables. Appropriation. 


Adams 6,170 $2,221 20 
Allegheny 30,012 10,804 32 
Armstrong 7,640 2,750 40 
Beaver 5,787 2,083 32 
Bedford 5,325 1,916 28 
Berks 17,025 6,129 00 
Blair 5,763 2,074 68 
Bradford 9,221 3,319 56 
Bucks 12,592 4,533 12 
Butler 7.678 2,764 08 
Cambria 5,343 1,923 48 
Carbon 4,128 1,486 08 
Centre 6,026 2,169 36 
Chester 14,771 5,317 56 
Clarion 5,463 1,966 68 
Clearfield 3,684 1,326 24 
Clinton 2,903 1,045 08 
Columbia 4,584 1,650 24 
Crawford 9,656 3,476 16 
Cumberland 8,386 3,018 96 
Dauphin 8,339 3,002 04 
Delaware 6,045 2,176 20 
Elk 1,175 423 00 
Erie 11,336 4,080 96 
Fayette 7,949 2.861 64 
Forest 206 74 16 
Franklin 9,416 3,389 76 
Fulton 2,286 822 96 
Greene 5,424 1,952 64 
Huntingdon 5,572 2,005 92 
Indiana 6,999 2,519 64 
Jefferson 3,425 1,233 00 
Juniata 3,391 1,220 76 
Lancaster 25,462 9,166 32 
Lawrence 5,119 1,842 84 
Lebanon 6,323 2.276 28 
Lehigh 7,929 2,854 44 
Luzerne 13,717 4,938 12 
Lycoming 7,498 2,699 28 
M’Kean 1,546 556 56 
Mercer 8,201 2,952 76 
Mifflin 3,450 1,242 00 
Monroe 2,990 1,076 40 
Montgomery 14,330 5,158 80 
Montour 2,748 989 28 
Northampton 10,863 3,910 68 
Northumberland 5,401 1,944 36 
Perry 4,795 1,726 20 
Pike 1,528 550 08 
Potter 1,709 615 24 
Schuylkill 14,724 5,300 64 
Somerset 5,479 1,972 44 
Sullivan 932 335 52 
Susquehanna 7,075 2,547 00 
Tioga 5,770 2,077 20 
Union 5,779 2,080 44 
Venango 4,847 1,744 92 
Warren 3,657 1,316 52 
Washington No return. 
Wayne 6,217 2,238 12 
We:-tmoreland 10,941 3,938 76 
Wyoming 2,335 840 60 
York 15,135 5,448 60 
Philada. city and county 96,943 31,299 58 
Total 537,161 $193,377 96 








Educational Selections. 


VACATIONS. 
“* Now my task is smoothly done ; 
I can fly or I can run.” 

That faithful teachers lead a life of some labor is 
quite true. No one should think of “ waiting on 
teaching,” who is disposed to indolence. This is true 
in spirit of many other employments as well as 
teaching, It is nowhere written on divine authority 
that “the hand of the indolent maketh rich.” 

It is a common remark among our brethren, that 
the business of teaching is burdensome and wearing. 
Many think it endangers the health; more are con- 
fident that it imposes an uncommon trial upon good 
temper. Hence those who have taught long, are 
apt to claim not a little credit for their extremely ar- 
duous service in a good cause. They may have been 
engaged in piloting babes through the alphabet, or in 
settling the principles of orthography ; yet they speak 
of a half a score of yeers spent without intermission 
in pleading the cause of good letters, as if they had 
done some great thing. A minister of half a centu- 
ry would not repose on his laurels with nearly as 
much complacency. It is the peculiar trials of a 
teacher’s life and the wearing nature of his employ- 
ment that save his boasting from being vain. The 
truth is, the pedagogue has a slight longing for the 
glories of martyrdom, without enduring its fires. 

At the same time we admit that teaching is hard ; 
and teaching the youngest no less so than the more 
mature. Travelling in a flat country is said to be har- 
der for beasts of draught than in a hilly district ; for 
one set of muscles only is called into action, and 
there is little interchange of exertion. So the con- 
stancy and sameness of the toil in the business of 
teaching make an unusual draft upon the power of 
endurance. To hear a recitation for an hour is fre- 
quently harder than to address a public audience for 
that length of time. When thus employed with a 
class we are quiescent, to be sure ; and there appears 
no indication of great activity. - But we must watch 
the progress of the recitation, observe every step; 
now correct a misstatement, now suggest an altera- 
tion; and in many cases govern a school-room at the 
same moment. Perhaps, as is, alas! too often the 
case, we must let patience have her perfect work 
amid great trials; we are compelled to listen to bar- 
barisms in translation, or some “ otherwise” in the 
mathematics that is enough “to stir a fever in the 
blood of age.” 

To maintain the attention, and keep the surface of 
things quiet under these circumstances, requires no 
small effort, asal] thorough teachers most certainly 
know. He who swings the scythe, does not labor so 
hard ; a forest may be felled with less tiresome ef- 
fort. And many kinds of mental labor, which all 
acknowledge to be exhausting, are really less wear- 
ing. It seems otherwise to the casual observer, we 
know. He makes no allowance for the inward exer- 
tion, the struggle to suppress emotion, the constantly 
sustained attention. Accustomed to judge of the 
amount of force by the inimediate effect and noise 
produced, he deems that the “ master” who only sits 
and listens from morning till noon must have an 
easy task. So teachers who talk a great deal in re- 
citation (some such we are sorry to say there are) 
imagine that they perform the moot labor. But it is 
often far otherwise. Those who make their pupils 
talk to a good purpose, perform far more. 
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It will be admitted, then, that the teacher’s life is 
sufficiently laborious; if he be earnestly devoted to 
his work, it is exceedingly so. But are there no 
saving clauses! Is there no relief from this tedium! 
Must our burden be like sop’s basket of stones, with 
a never diminishing weight! We think not. Few 
classes of laboring men are so highly favored as we. 
Is your Javor hard, instructor! It continues but few 
hours in the day. Legislative enactments with 
regard to ten-hour systems, have little application to 

ou. 
. By common practice you are confined to the school- 
rooim but little more than six hours of the twenty- 
four. Surely we can redeem enough from sleep in 
the remainder, both for bodily and mental recreation. 
Under these circumstances he is unfaithful to him- 
self, who has not his hour for bodily exercise, and 
his hour too for self-improvement by converse with 
books. 

But this is not all. Community does not require 
of us unintermitting toil. The wise men who went 
before us, have decided (thanks to their memories) 
that the weight that gives motion to the machinery 
of our life, descends too certainly and rapidly to the 
earth; it must be drawn up againand our frames re- 
cruited by long seasons of relaxation from toil.— 
Hence most teachers receive a furlough during ten 
weeksof the fifty-two. ‘It will soon be vacation,” 
is the thought that supplies strength for many a day 
of labor. The consideration that our work is not to 
be long, will frequently render even an irksome task 
pleasant. 

But, fellow teachers, are you spending your vaca- 
tions as you ought? Ten weeks of the year are no 
smal] portion of time, of which to give account.— 
Nearly one-fifth of your time, and that left entirely 
to your discretion, ought to tell effectually on your 
improvement as a teacher and a man. Allow us, 
then, to call your attention to this subject. We have 
often spoken of your duties when in the field of toil ; 
let us now so far depart from the common track, asto 
speak of your season of repose. 

We say then, first, do not postpone the perform- 
ances of a multitude of duties to vacation. 

This is an almost universal practice; but it is as 
deceptive ae it iscommon. Is a literary work to be 
read! Is a scientific treatise to be examined! Is 
some page of poetry to be perused? Nothing is 
more common than for scholastic men to fancy that 
in vacation there will be time for all these; till the 
vacation, like an over-laden boat, fairly sinks with 
its oad. So much is assigned to be done, that no- 
thing is reallydone. The case would be less hope- 
less, if a regular assignment of duties were made and 
plainly written down. But this is seldom the case: 
only everything is delayed. Conscience is appeased 
for the neglact of duties row, because the considera- 
tion of them has been assigned to a future time; but 
long before that time arrived, memory, it may be, has 
betrayed her trust, and consequently the thing pro- 
posed to be done, is never done. 


We believe the case is rare where more is not 
thus assigned to the weeks of vacation than could 
be done in that time. And teachers and students 
need hardly be reminded that weeks of recessalways 
prove the shortest of the year. We say, then, what 
needs be done, do now, and postpone to the vacation 
as little of proposed labor as possible. 

Again, let not the season of vacation be an idle 
period. Many persons of studious habits relax all ef- 





fort when the period of labor is over. The daily bell 
no longer calls. The confinement has been close ; 
the recess and enlargement are equally grateful.— 
Subjection to rules and periodic calls is followed by 
an independence of almost all rules. But, fellow 
teacher, we ask you to listen to no such suggestions 
of indolence; remember that a change of labor is 
often as effectual as rest from all labor. Do not think 
that all must be given to repose. The body and the 
mind must be rested, it is very true, but all this may 
be accomplished, and still a portion of every day re- 
served for some page of the classics, some chapter 
of literary or historica] reading, some sketch with 
pencil, something whereby the sources of pleasure 
shall be multiplied and our future usefulness in- 
creased. 


At the commencement of the vacation fix upon © 


some rule, reserve some corner of every day for self: 
improvement. Do you journey? It is well; but no 
journey will be less pleasant, even amidst the most 
exciting scenes, for one hour stolen from vanity and 
sight-seeing for the good of the intellectual part. Do 
you choose rather to linger at home! Let not sleep, 
as is too often the case, spread her mantle over all the 
precious hours of the morning. An hour of study, of 
self-improving application then, will throw a charm 
over every employment and travel of that day. Are 
you a proprietor of the soil, and do you spend the re- 
cess in the pursuits of agriculture? An excellent 
prologue for every day of such recreation will be to 
repeat the maxim, “Cultivate the soil and the mind.” 
Remember that the earth will breathe a sweeter fra- 
grance from its newly opened furrows and green 
vales, if you walk them with the feelings of ascholar 
as well as man. 


Your vacation may be spent in bodily labor of 
various kinds, as the manner of some is. Let us re- 
mind you that fatiguing labor of any kind indisposes 
one to mental exertion. The bones became rheumatic 
from much unaccustomed toil, and one fancies that 
he is wholly tired, when it is only the body that com- 
plains. The mind has perhaps been looking out all 
day from the loop-holes of her retreat, a perfect 
silent spectator. In your indisposition to farther toil 
you will fancy, it is true, that aching bones and 
strained muscles can do no more ; and so it may be. 
When the shadows begin to grow long on your labor, 
and point away to the east, it is time to rest. Be it 
after a day of travel or toil, the aching body now 
craves repose. But the mind is not rheumatic; it 
needs no respite. Where now is the pencil or the 
mathematical instruments, the page of literature, of 
poetry, of history? Seek the quiet corner of the 
lounge, or the luxury of the arm-chair, and while 
the body rests, put forth one effort more; peruse 
some charming or instructive page, some discovery 
of science. And before that day’s experience is 
“rounded with a little sleep,” let it be said that as 
an intellectual man you have “ earned a night’s re- 
pose.” 


Or, still better, be an early riser in vacation.— | 


We have 


Eastern nations worship the rising sun. 


been taught to condemn idolatry; but it would be | 
hard to say whether the nations of the western | 
Cer- | 
tain it is, that if the most of the latter were to wor | 


world are better employed at that hour or not. 


ship at the hour of sunrise, they could only do it as 


some Mohammedans go to Mecca, that is, by proxy. | 


Do a wonderful thing, then; anticipate the sun in 
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your rising during your vacation, and give to prayer 
and to study, 

“ The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song.” 


It is base to give up all the early day to indolence, 


and fringe the morning hours with such a border of 


sleep. If nature is exhausted, allow her deep pota- 
tions of slumber: there is no better medicine: but 
to this end retire early, and if necessary, set apart 
an hour “to dumb forgetfulness,” at mid day; but 
wake with the birds and sun, and have at least one 
early, quiet hour for mental improvement; so that 
whatever may befall, you may not be obliged to say 
at night, like the Roman Titus of old, “I have lost 
aday!” 

Be regular in your vacations. If you need re- 
pose, we have admitted the necessity of having it. 
But be systematic in your rest as well as in your 
work. Do not ingloriously abandon all the armor 
of life. If youhave your seasons of recreation, have 
also, with as much certainty, at least some fragments 
of each day for study. Do not say that you have 
nothing todo. You have alwaysa mind to improve, 
knowledge to increase, new views of truth to ac- 
quire, you have to keep yourself apace with the im- 
provements of the age in which you live. No per- 
son living to whom is addressed the command “ Be 
ye perfect,” can with truthfulness say, “I have 
nothing to learn.” As a teacher, you would betray 
a sad deficiency by expressing such a sentiment.— 
Have you no knowledge to acquire for your pupils 
as well as for yourself? 

Suppose you resolve that you will explain some 
verse of Scripture every morning of the next term, 
now a text embodying a historical incident, now 
some geographical fact, some ancient custom, some 
oriental peculiarity. How it will probably interest 
your pupils, and throw an air of new importance 
about the sacred volume! Preparation for such an 
exercise may well be made now. 

Do you set apart a little portion of every week 
for a conversation or lecture on some fact of history, 
or phenomenon of nature, or matter of common life? 
If not, you little know how pleasing such an exer- 
cise may become. The number of subjects is of 
course endless; the more common the topics, the 
more profitable the exercises may be; for what so 
interesting as matters of the most familiar concern! 
What pupil would it not interest, to know respect- 
ing the history of tea, and its mode of preparation ! 
Coffee will afford quite as much nourishment. No 
desk is without its illustrations of paper; no win- 
dow without its glass, and so on through an almost 
endless variety of subjects. You will certainly do 
the state some service if you awaken in its future 
citizens, now before you, a new interest in such 
things, and teach them toglean knowledge in every 
field of ordinary toil and observation. They will 
never forget the information, and long years hence 
will thank you for it. 

_Let, then, no week pass without exercise of this 
kind. The preparation is far easier than you sup- 
pose. Many Encyclopedias and other books pub- 
lished now, are full of the information you will need. 
The search for it will pay you well; it will increase 
your knowledge, and at the same time render you 
more acceptable as a teacher. Your business is not 
merely to brace the minds of your pupils by disci- 
pline (this is your principal work ;) but to illuminate 
all their chambers with the light of knowledge. In 





vacation, then, you may well think of these things, 
and mark out some course you will pursue; make a 
list of subjects you will talk about, and collect the 
facts and group them ready for use. In this way, 
also, your vacations may be made to pay arich trib- 
ute to the success of your future labors. 

In anything we have said, we would not imply 
that you are to neglect your health; that is a mat- 
ter of the first importance, and must be attended to 
by rest, by exercise, by change of scene, by travel. 
But, in the midst of all, remember life’s duties. Re- 
member that you will replenish your strength all the 
more by retaining somewhat of the regularity and 
system of more laborious days. You are highly fa- 
vored in being permitted thus, at frequently recur- 
ring intervals, to put off the harness. Few men of 
any profession are so highly favored. Teachers who 
complain much of the wearing nature of their em- 
ployment, seldom think of this. But, respected 
friends, do not abuse your privileges; misspend not 
your vacations, and they will exert a powerful in- 
fluence on coming terms. On the other hand, if 
your seasons of toil are well spent, you will have 
none but pleasant thoughts of approaching seasons 
of repose. When they arrive, one by one, can you 
but reflect that your work has been well done, the 
thought will give double sweetness to the respite. 
In the sweet pleasure of relief you can say, like 
John Milton, in the words of our motto, 

“ Now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly or I can run.” 


[ Mass. Teacher. 





fHoral, Literary & Scientific Selections. 





DEGENERATED WORDS. 

How many words men have dragged downward 
with themselves, and made partakers more or less of 
their own fall! Having originally an honorable sig- 
nificance, they have yet, with the deterioration and 
degeneration of those that used them, deteriorated and 
degenerated too, What a-multitude of words, origi- 
nally harmless, have assumed a harmful as their sec- 
ondary meaning ; how many worthy have acquired 
an unworthy! Thus knave meant onceno more than 
a lad (nor does it now in German mean more ;) vil- 
lain than peasant ; a boor was only a farmer; a ver- 
let was but aserving man; a churl but a strong fel- 
low. Timeserver was used two hundred years ago 
as often for one in an honorable as in a dishonorabie 
sense, ‘serving the time.” Conceits had once noth- 
ing conceited in them ; officious had reference to of- 
fices of kindness, and not of busy-meddling ; moody 
was that which pertained to a man’s mood, without 
any gloom or sullenness implied. 

Demure (which is ** des maurs” “of good man- 
ners”) conveyed no hint, as it does now, of an over- 
doing of the outward demonstrations of modesty. In 
crafty and cunning there was nothing of crooked 
wisdom implied, but only knowledgeand skill ; craft, 
indeed, still retains very often its more honorable 
use, a man’s “craft” being his skill, and then the 
trade in which he isskilled. And think you that the 
Magdalean could have ever given us maudlin, in its 
present contemptuous application, if the tears of pen- 
itential weeping had been held in due honor in the 
world ! 

Tinsel, from the French “ etincelle,” meant once 








anything that sparkles or glistens; thus “cloth of 
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tinsel” would be cloth inwrought with silver and gold; 
but the sad experience that “all is not gold that glit- 
ters”—that much which shows fair and specious to 
the eye is yet worthless in reality—has caused the 
word imperceptibly to assume the meaning which it 
now has, and when we speak of * tinse!,” either liter- 
ally or figuratively, we always mean now that which 
hag no reality of sterling worth underlying the glit- 
tering and specious show which it makes. T'awdry, 
which is a word of curious derivation, though I will 
not pause to go into it, has undergone exactly the same 
process ; it once conveyed no intimation of mean fi- 
nery, or shabby splendor, as now it does. 

The word prude signifies in the present day a wo- 
man with an over-scrupulous affectation of a modesty 
which she does not really feel, and who betrays the 
absence of the reality by this over-preciseness and 
niceness about the shadow. This use of the word 
must needs have been the result of a great corruption 
of manners in those among whom it grew up. Good- 
ness must have gone strangely out of fashion, before 
things could have come to this. For “ prude,” which 
is a French word, means virtuous or prudent; “ prad- 
*homme” being a man of courage and probity. But 
where morals are agreeably and almost universally 
relaxed, virtue is often treated ashy pocrisy ; and thus, 
in a dissolute age, and one disbelieving the existence 
of any inward purity, the word “prude” came to 
designate one who affected a virtue, even as none 
were esteemed to do anything more ; and in this use 
of it, which, having once acqu'red, it continues to re- 
tain, abides an evidence of the corrupt world’s dislike 
to, and disbelief in, the realities of goodness, its wil- 
lingness to treat them as mere hypocrisy and shows, 

Again, why should the word simple be used slight- 
ingly, and “simpleton” more slightingly still? Ac- 
cording to its derivation, the “simple” is one “ with- 
out fold,” sine plica ; just what we may imagine Na- 

, thaniel to have been, and what our Lord attributed 
to have nothing double about us—to be without dupli- 
cates or folds? Even the world, that despises “ sim- 
plicity,” does not profess to approve of * duplicity” 
or double-facedness. : 

Silly, written “ seely” in our earlier English is be- 
yond a doubt the German *selig,” which means 
** blessed.” We see the word in its transition state 
in our early poets, with whom * silly” is so often an 
affectionate epithet applied to sheep, as expressive of 
their harmlessness and innocency. With a stil! 
slighter departure from its original meaning, an early 
English poet applies the word to the Lord of glory 
himself, while yet an infant of days, styling him, 
“this harmless silly babe.” But here the same pro- 
cess went forward as with the words “simple” and 
“innocent.” And the same moral phenomenon re- 
peats itself continually. The French have their 
 borhommie,” with the same undertone of contempt ; 
the Greeks also a well-known word. It istothe hon- 
or of the Latin, and is very characteristic of the best 
side of Roman life, that “simplex” and * simplici- 
tas” never acquired this abusive signification.— Stu- 


dy of Words. 


A BEAUTIFUL INSTITUTION. 

And what is that beautiful institution ’—the most 
beautiful of all social contrivance? Our answer is, 
Tue Famiuty! To our mind, there is nothing in 
the universe, not even the gorgeous planetary ‘syS- 
tem, which bears more distinctly the divine impress, 





than the Family Arrangement. And in truth it is 
nothing less than a divine contrivance. 

God has chosen that the whole race should be di- 
vided into so many little communities, each of which 
is under the superintendence and government of its 
natural head, and all its members bound together 
by the ties of natural sympathy and affection. In 
order to this, we are brought into the world help- 
less and dependent upon parental care ; not created 
in a condition of solitary independence, but so that 
our very birth is a bond of mutual interest and en- 
dearment, and a band of friends meet us at the very 
entrance upon life. 

The parent is invested with absolute authority, 
but this authority is guarded from becoming arbi- 
trary and harsh by being tempered with love. In 
every parent’s heart is implanted a love for his off- 
spring, which insures tender treatment. Though 
the parent may never have loved a child before, the 
moment his own child is Jaid on his bosom, the foun- 
tain of affection is felt gushing up towards it. And 
this love is disinterested, being irrespective of all 
considerations of personal profit or advantage, and 
contemplating only the happiness and comfort of his 
child. 

Under the guidance of paternal authority and love 
the child grows, and its heart yields in return, rev- 
erenee, submission, love to the parents. In process 
of. time, brothers and sisters are added to the fami- 
ly.group, and new affections are called forth all 
around the circle. At first this family is the whole 
world to its members; but when the proper senti- 
ments are imbibed, and the right affections are 
aglow in their bosoms, they reach out and attach 
themselves to neighbors, friends, countrymen.— 
Home has educated far wider fields of thought and 
action, and from the bosom of families come 
forth the neighbor, the citizen, the patriot, the 
philanthropist, the Christian. All other social in- 
terests depend upon the family, as the stream de- 
pends upon the fountain, and as is the character of 
the one, so will be the destiny of the other. 

Entertaining such views of the wisdom, beauty, 
dignity and utility of the family, let not our readers 
be surprised or weary if we often dwell upon the 
theme, and strive usefully our mission as editor of a 
Family Companion. We love the family ; the very 
name of home warms our blood, and we long to see 
all our fellow men appreciating this divine and 
blessed institution, and helping to make it what 
God intended it should be—the nursery of all that 
is good, and noble, and glorious in humanity.—N. 

Y. Organ. 





THE MAGNET IN THE USEFUL ARTS. 

One of the most recent uses to which magnets have 
been applied in the arts is the manfacture of paper. 
Most persons must have observed on the leaves of 
books, more particularly those of an old date, certain 
offensive marks like spots of “ iron mould.” If we 
we examine one of these blemishes, we shall, at the 
centre of it, find a minute particle of iron, the oxide 
of which, gradually formed by the natural moisture 
of the paper, has spread around to perhaps the size 
of sixpence or even larger. These iron particles, 
which come from the machines employed, and can- 
not be avoided, are now removed from the paper by 
magnets whilst it is fluid ina state of pulp. In many 
of the large manufictories of Birmingham and else- 
where, powerful magnets have been recently brought 
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\ pose of extracting the particles of the metal which 
frequently find their way into the workmen’s eyes. 
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Most as indispensable as to the seaman. 


from foreign matters, on the principle described in 
_teference to the filings of metals.—Magnetism ; by 
G. E. Dering, Esq. 


_ notions of the alchemist. 
_ mutation of metals which seemed so probable to the 
ancients, but far stranger things are held by us to 
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' acquainted with, as it forms an essential part of the 
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the iron and brass filings produced in the work car- 
ried on; the filings of both metals are afterwards ap- 
plied to various useful purposes, for which they would 
be utterly useless when mingled together as they 
come from the workshop; there is probably no other 
means by which they could be separated. In some 
manufactories on the continent, and I believe also in 
this country, where heavy iron and steel work is car- 
ried on, magnets are kept always at hand for the pur- 


The “ needle-grinder’s mask ” is the next application 
of magnetism to be noticed ; and there are lessons to 
be learned from the history of this invention. Any 
one who has visited the districts in which the needle 
manufacture is carried on, needs not be reminded of 
the deadly effect upon the workmen of the process 
they are engaged in. Inhaling all-day long from 
their earliest years an atmosphere impregnated with 
the steel dust given off from millions of needles in 
the process of sharpening—(one man alone can point 
ten thousand in an hour)—before the aze of twenty 
their health is utterly ruined, at thirty they are ema- 
ciated old men, and death comes proportionately 
early. A remedy was provided : the simple plan that 
each man should wear whilst at work a kind of respi- 
rator of steel wire, so acted upon by magnets, as, by 
the power of attraction, to intercept the fatal dust in 
its passage to the lungs. (Sir John Herschel remarks, 
that * by these masks the air is not merely strained, 
but searched in its passage through them, and each 


covery, but, one and all, they refused to adopt it.— 
They are intelligent men, and cannot but be con- 
vinced of the efficacy of the invention, for, at the end 
of each day’s work the magnets are found to be cov- 
ered with steel dust, which otherwise must have 
passed into the lungs; but still they wil] not adopt it, 
because at present their wages are very high, propor- 
tionately to the mischief they are exposed to, or, we 
may say, to the short duration of their lives, and they 
apprehend reduced pay if their employment should 
be made a healthy one. The utility of the compass 
needie in all surveying operations, every one must be 


theodolite. To the miner, penetrating the recesses 
of the earth, and in all tunnelling operations, it as al- 
A recent 
application of magnetism is, to the separation of ore 





TRANSMUTATION OF METALS. 

Many of the fundamental and leading ideas of 
the present time, appear to him who knows not what 
science has already achieved, as extravagant as the 
Not, indeed, the trans- 


be attainable. We have become so accustomed to 
wonders, that nothing any longer excites our won- 
der. We fix the solar system on paper, and send 
our thoughts literally with the velocity of lightning 
to the greatest distance. We can, as it were, melt 
copper in cold water, and cast it into statues. We 
can freeze water into ice, or mercury into a solid 


consider it quite practicable to illuminate most 
brightly entire cities with lamps devoid of flame 
and fire, and to which the air has no access. We 
produce artificially, ultramarine, one of the most 
precious minerals; and we believe that to-morrow 
or next day some one may discover a method of pro- 
ducing from a piece of charcoal] a splendid diamond, 
from a bit af alum saphires or rubies, or from coal- 
tar the beautiful coloring principle of madder, or the 
valuable remedies known as quinine and morphine. 
All these things are more valuable thangold. Eve- 
ry one is occupied in the attempt to discover them, 
and yet this is the occupation of an individual en- 
quirer. All are occupied with these things, inas- 
muoh as they study the laws of changes and trans- 
formations to which matter is subject; and yet no 
individual is especially engaged in these researches, 
inasmuch as no one for example devotes his life and 
energies to the solution of the problem of making 
diamonds or quinine. Did such a man exist, furn- 
ished with the necessary knowledge, and with the 
courage and perseverance of the old geld makers, 
he. would have a good prospect of being enabled to 
solve such problem.—Leibig’s Letters on Chemis- 


try. 
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ESSAY, 
Read by Miss C. T. Benedict before the Teachers’ 
Institute of Huntingdon county, April 22, 1853, 
On the Influence of the Teacher. 


Next to the parent, there is no person who has 
more influence on the habits and character of chil- 
dren, than the teachers to whose care they are entrust- 
ed. They are expected to instil into the minds of 
their pupils, thoughts and ideas for their advance- 
ment, to form their minds for receiving impressions, 
and to judge between good and bad. The duty of 
the school teacher is analogous to that of the parent. 
A parent, whodid not restrain a wayward ehild would 
break the commands of God. The first of the ten 
commandments, teaching our duty to our Creator, 
the fifth, our duty to our parents, are the source of all 
order and good management, in the minor relations 
of life, and on them depends the comfort of society. 
The teacher being a delegated authority, derived im- 
mediately from the parent, must do his duty as such, 
and it is his or her duty, to enforce obedience, as on 
it, the ecucat:on of the young vitally depends. 

Children are sent to school when very young, and 
to them their teacher is an ever present example. It 
is their teacher they first endeavor to imitate. How 
careful must teachers be, that their conduct savour 
not of ill-temper, unkindes, injustice, or anything 
whichwould mislead the minds of their pupils,anything 
to excite in them contempt and aversion of the teach- 
ear. Teachers must apply themselvee with all dili- 
gence to the cause they have undertaken—concern- 
ing themselves for those placed under their care, rea- 
soning with them in the school-room, exemplifying 
their words by their conduct and conversation in the 
daily walks of life. Give to the young minds, in lan- 
guage suited to their capacity, reasons for their ac- 
tions, statements and suppositions, and endeavor by 
gentleness and kindness to give to each pupil ideas 
of his own and a way to express them with readiness. 
Children come into this world, possessing nothing 











malleable mass, in white heat crucibles: and we 


but a collection of impulses and capabilities; thesc 
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must be enlarged and directed for the benefit of them- 
selves, and those connected with them ; on the parent 
and school teacher this duty devolves. Teach them 
to judge of actions and things, to love and obey their 
parents, to reverence and respect old age ; remember- 
ing that a parent’s love seeks only their success and 
their good, and all they say is to the accomplishment 
of these ends. ‘Teachersmust have a care, that their 
example at all times convince the child, that all the 
really good and just commend their precepts and 
their practice. 

Genius was given not only for the benefit of its 
possessor, but for the benefit of others. The sooner 
the possessor is taught the necessity of exerting and 
using for practical puposes, the talents with which 
his Creator has endowed him, the better for himself, 
and the better for society. Until he does use it thus, 
he may be likened to a hot-house plant, nothing but 
a tender slip until warmed, strengthened, and invig- 
orated, by the strong sun of public life. 

None can have more than a few years to fit them- 
selves for the duties devolving upon them, in what- 
ever station they are placed. Would it not be better 
to educate themselves thinkers, to give the time main- 
ly to practical knowledge. to things having a connec- 
tion with the business of life? As the season is 
brief, surely this time should be put to the best use, 
and the quantity learned should be of the best qual- 
ity. More regard should be had for future thinking, 
and that would prepare the way for future action.— 
Rather to knowledge which is lasting than to that 
appertaining to ever changing circumstances, or to 
particular pursuits;—the preference should be given 
to instruction, which forms thought, refines taste, 
gives a stock of ideas, ever needful, though small, in- 
stead of abstract science only, having but little influ- 
ence on the life. 


Education aims at the health of the soul, it embra- 
ces not the trades, the callings, but the humanities. 
As such is the case, can parents be too careful, in se- 
lecting an instructor for their children? Endeavor- 
ing to find one not only capable of instructing them 
in their studies, but their morals also, one who will 
feel an interest in the welfare of the child, and pro- 
mote its present and future happiness. How respon- 
sible a situation is the teachers! They must conduct 
themselves so that their actions will bear the public 
scrutiuy, that not only one, but all can judge them. 
Their school-room is their principal field of labor.— 
There, they reign supreme. There, they form the 


future generation, for action, and no smal! amount of 


Jabor will satisfy the enquiring minds of the young. 
Their minds are ever ready for any impression. If 
to them the actions, the words, the voice of their in- 
structor seems pleasing—it is enough ; a warrant for 
their repeating it any time. 

If the conduct of the teacher, should do violence to 
truth and virtue, the connection ought to be dissolved 
—the teacher however should not swerve from the 
line of duty. Let them use their own sense of right 
and wrong, their own judgments, in governing and 
teaching, their own skill and intellect in the exer- 
cise of their own profession, and the use is to be in- 
terfered with by no one. In after years how happy 
will it make them feel, and think they have done their 
duty; set to their pupils an example worthy of imi- 
tatioa, one which will speak loudly for their fine 
sense of right and wrong, for the originality of their 
ideas, for the good of society; and to feel, though then 
it was difficult, now are they amply repaid. On the 





contrary, those who are so desirous to please and to 
be pleased, abandon their own views at the sugges- 
tion or complaint of a patron, and seek to accommo- 
date themselves to the opinions of all ; thus destroy- 
ing all system, and convincing the pupils that their 
teacher’s upinions are valueless. How infinitely bet- 
ter to hear pupils once, but now no longer, such, say 
of the teacher, of their yeuth, “* They did their duty 
by me, they made me what I am,” than “ we are sor- 
ty our teachers were not more strict, for on them rest 
the shame of our ignorance and disgraces. 


Teachers cannot perform their duty if they only 
follow their own rules while in the school room. They 
must be on the alert, always endeavoring to have the 
pupil see they require nothing they would not, and 
do not do themselves. Teachers must make them- 
selves thoroughly understood, to do this they must 
feel, and produce the same emotion in the soul of the 
pupil. All children would rather be praised than 
blamed, and by extolling the good, the rebellious and 
uskind may be brought to do right, becausa its re- 
sults please themselves. If teachers love and respect 
their pupils many will return the feeling. 

Let them make the path of truth and kindness 
pleasant, keeping in their own and the mind of the 
pupil, that happiness is the reward of virtue, misery 
of vice. 

Itistructors should teach their pupils, kindness, po- 
liteness and care of the feelings of those around them. 
Kindness often wins, when all else fails. Who would 
not prefer seeing children doing good actions, to sée- 
ing them engaged in malicious mischief—seeing them 
help the poor, rather than passthem by unnoticed; and 
when any one has done a kindness to his mate, let 
the teacher speak of it with pleasure, and it will be 
an incentive to another action, thus having a lasting 
influenee on both parties concerned. 


The conduct of the teacher when free from the 
care of school, must still be the same, that of a nev- 
er varying, never changing, kind, truthful, polite 
teacher. It may be called reserved, pedantic proud. 
but such it mus be, to have the desired influence.— 
Every word, action, thought, gesture—letit be on the 
street, at places of amusement, home, church, any 
where and every where—the same integrity of pur- 
pose must be visible. 

Influence of the teacher what should it be? One 
never ending life of truth. Every word that shall be 
spoken, should be an emotion from a mind trained to 
integrity! Every action should seem to be dictated 
by the earnest love, and untiring zeal, to maintain 
the right and expose the wrong. 


Let the atmosphere that surrounds the tecaher, at 
al] times, be filled with his kindness and care to the 
helpless and affiicted; with his fearlessness to re- 
buke the heartless and heedless, with his own purity 
of purpose ; and a determination to abide by the good; 
because it is good. Let all this be and brighter light 
shall gladden our hearts; and I can conclude in no 
other way than by saying, the influence of the teach- 
er should be an ever living exemplification of moral 
precepts, taught in the school-room.— Huntingdon 
Globe. 





Tae footprint of the savage traced in the sand, is 
sufficient to attest the presence of man to the atheist 
who will not recognize God. whose hand is impressed 
upon the entire universe. 
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RELATION OF TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


” An Essay read at the Spring Session of the Craw- 


ford county Teachers’ Association. 
BY THOS. J, CONNATTY. 
Next after the relation subsisting between parent 


© and child, that between teacher and pupil is the most 


intimate. In fact the teacher is to the child in place 


> of a parent for a large proportion of life’s earlier 


> years. 


Every teacher, even he of the most limited 
experience, if he reflect a moment, can scarce fail 


of realizing this deep intimacy—can scarce help 
feeling the strong yearnings of affectionate solicitude 


for those young immortals in behalf of whose cul- 
ture he is called to labor. The law of human sym- 


> pathy, of itself, would establish this spiritual coa- 
> nection between the teacher and the taught; long- 
’ continued intercommunion, too, would knit the chain; 
; but how much stronger must the bond become if we 


take into account the responsibilities pressing on one 
of the parties at least ?j 
To omit here that side of the question which less 


’ immediately concerns us as teachers, and to view 
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only the responsibilities which grow out of our rela- 
tion to our pupils, how solemn, I had almost said how 
awful, shall we not find them to be! What an un- 
opened vein of spiritual treasure is given to our de- 
veloping hand! Have you ever thought, fellow 
teacher, that into your charge was committed the 
joy of many a parent’s heart—the gem, whose in- 
trinsic worth would out-value all worlds ? Have you 
never seen the earnest young soul, yet redolent of its 
native heaven, come to you for bread, and feared 
lest, from your ignorance or wilfulness, you may 
have given it only a stono? If you have not, then 
you are a stranger to the thought which drives sleep 
from the eyelids of many an educator throughout the 
land. 

Take, for example, the case of one teacher with 
whom I am acquainted. For nine consecutive months 
last past, he has been engaged in a school whose av- 
erage attendance was 60 scholars. Day after day, 


_ month after month did the same faces beam upon him 
' in the school-room,—were the same young minds 


| submitted to his forming care. 


Amongst those sixty 


| were many beautiful souls, undimmed and symmetri- 


_ cal almost as when they first came from the bosom 


of Infinite Love. Through their earnest eyes you 
might look into the very deeps of their being, and 
discover not only their innocency, but also a delicate 
susceptibility impressible to every touch. Now, in 
view of this, what a responsibility must have 
weighed on the spirit of this teacher—a responsibili- 


' ty not so much consequent upon considerations of 


¥ 





2 


Arithmetic and Geography, as upon far other consid- 
erations, which to every eye are not so obvious. It is 





one of the holy providences of God, that man shall 





exert an influence on those around him. You cannot 
live in company with an Indian and not affect his men- 
tal condition, nor de, yourself, unaffected by him.— 
You may be a stranger to his spoken language and 
yet the same principle holds good. For there isa 
language common to all mankind—even the Jan- 
guage of the human heart. And do you doubt that 
the teacher referred to exerted an influence—a deep 
and abiding influence, on these children’s minds ‘— 
For my own part I have not the shadow of a doubt on 
this point ; and I believe moreover, that many of the 
impressions left by him upon the delicate impressi- 
bility of his pupils will, for good or ill, ccnfront him 
in final judgment. 

Surely if solemn responsibilities unite soul to soul 
in bonds of closest intimacy, the teacher who real- 
izes those responsibilities must be peculiarly united 
to his pupils, 

It is a principle in Ethics that “ Duties grow out 
of relations;’’ and the school teacher’s profession of- 
fers no exception. 1 shall, therefore advert to one 
or two of the duties which this relation engenders.— 
I shal] say nothing of the intellectual qualifications 
of teachers, for the several School Directors in the 
country take especial cognizance of these. One or 
two other duties which I regard as of paramount im- 
portance, but which I am sorry to say, are not now 
generally recognised or insisted upon by our school 
authorities, will be briefly set before you in the sub- 
sequent part of this essay. 

Human character is of slow growth and every- 
thing that comes within the sphere of man’s experi- 
ence or observation exerts upon it a formative influ- 
ence. No incident is so insignificant as not to affect 
itin some manner. A stray note of music may haunt 
the chambers of memory for long hours,—may banish 
sleep from the pillow for long nights. A word may 
change the destiny of a soul forever. Many a heart 
has been broken by a look, In any stage of his 
earthly existence man is a susceptible being. In his 
breast are myriad strings which are ever trembling 
to the world’s thousand touches ;—the harp of his 
soul is forever echoing to the sad or joyful influences 
which operate upon it from without. This is the 
case in manhood, when the character has assumed a 
certain degree of fixedness; but how much more 
must this be the case in the tenderer years of life !— 
There is an old couplet, which for the truth it en- 
shrines, more than its poetic merits, will never be 
It is this: 


“ Youth, like the softened wax, with ease will take 
Those images which first impressions make.” 


forgotten, 


Now, as it belongs to school teachers to give, in 
a great measure, those “first impressions,” as well 
as to deepen them when once imparted, we may see 
the necessity of our being awake to this solemn fact 
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How careful should we be that we leave upon the 
minds of our pupils no impression which dying we 
would wish to blot. 

Example teaches more effectively than words.— 
Let a man preach never so loudly against intempe- 
rance, if he goes toa grog-shop and becomes :ntoxi- 
cated, his words are unblest with fruit. Example is 
positive teaching, and teaching, too, adapted to the 
most limited capacity. Many a teacher whose name 
is heard no more onearth, whose feet have long since 
sought other shores than those of time, lives and acts 
in the men of thisday and community. Such is the 
power of example. There was an ancient fable 
which purported that a certain dragon’s teeth when 
planted, yielded a crop of armed men, I think this 
antiquated myth is susceptible of a modern para- 
phrase; and I would make it an item of my faith if 
it were rendered thus :—Bad example planted in the 
young soul yields a terrible cropand ten-fold. Icon- 
sider it, therefore, no trifling duty devolving on the 
instructor of youth to present such an example 
as shall be a continual and highest lesson to his 
pupils, 

It is also incumbent on the teacher that he look 
after the habits of the children under his charge.— 
The time is now come in many quarters, when it is 
expected of him that he shall not only possess a good 
moral character himself; but also that he shall be 
able to develope the moral faculties of his pupils and 
correct any ill tendency which may begin to mani- 
fest itself. Much devolves upon him, in addition to 
what the requirements of a Board of Directors im- 
pose. Nay, not a fourth of the tale is told when he 
has pocketed the Director's certificate of compe- 
tency. The qualifications which procure him this 
document are scarcely the vestibule of his mighty 
responsibilities. There is a wide, a limitless field 
beyond and without all that the statute requires of 
a teacher; and I can assure you, no matter how crit- 
cal his knowledge of Grammar, how familiar his con- 
versance with Arithmetic, if he possesses only these 
or similar qualities, he is no true teacher. If he be 
incapable of educating the heart as well as the intel- 
lect, he is a stumbling-block in the path of the child’s 
progress. If he cannot inspire the young soul with 
an earnest love of the good and the true; if he can- 
not make the bosom glow with the sacred fire of 
gratitude in view of God's beneficent, all providing 
tenderness; if he be unable or unwilling to point 
out the moral beauty of such a life as that of Jesus; 
if he see nothing worthy of notice in the great vir- 
tues of faith, charity, self-denial, hcnesty ; if he him- 
self exhibit nosympathy with the forms of loveliness 
and purity and blessedness which to-day sanctify so- 
ciety all around us, he isa cumberer of educational 
ground and, I say deliberately, that it is at his peril 
he remains upon it, 


‘say, everywhere, exploded. 





By some such standard as this, not entirely by the 
Directors’ certificate, should we measure ouselves, 
fellow teachers, and judge of our fitness for this 
mighty calling. If we come up to this test or even 
approximate it, we shall have all favoring influences 
to bless our efforts. If we fall entirely short of it, 
if we touch this standard at no point, then I think 
our safer course would be to cease working on mind 
altogether, to turn our hands and our energies to the 
ruder elements where unfitness would not involve 
such ruinous results. 

There is another duty still which has been dwelt 
upon, at such length, in a different connection, during 
this session, that I have but few words to say regard- 
I refer to the physical education of the 
young. A teacher is solemnly bound by his engage- 
ments, direct and implied, to see that his pupi!s suffer 
no bodily injury while under his hand. Nay, that is 
not enough; he must see that they receive bodily 
advantage from school relations. The old ascetic 
practice of crucifying the flesh, that, from its ruins, 
there might be a spritual resurrection, is, I rejoice to 
Men have seen that the 
doctrine of Epicurus, of which ascetism was a reac- 
tion, is of the two more nearly in accordance with 
the dictates of nature. The Latin maxim—* mens 
sana in corpore sano” is the ideal which every 
wise man will labor to embody in the actual. And 
more paricularly is this the function of the school 
teacher. In the mind of every parent there is a res 
cognition, spoken or unspoken, of this pressing obli- 
I cannot conceive that any father or mother 
would unscrupulously yield their tender little children 
to the guidance of a person whose discipline or neg- 
ligence, they knew, would sow deep in their young 
constitutions the elements of suffering and premature 
death. Often times parents, through forgetfulness 
or as the result of a hopeful, confiding disposition, 
surrender their holiest earthly treasure into the 
teachers’ hand, without a question and in fullest good 
faith. And it seems to me, that, all the more on 
this account, should the teacher jealously guard that 
treasure; and, if not for the child’s own intrinsic 
worth, then, at least, for the sake of repaying the 
generous trustfulness of that father or that mother, 
should he try to call out into healthy development 
the natural powers, physical and other, of that im- 
mortal being. 


ing it. 


gation. 


Such are some of the duties, which, I think, will 
be recognized by every intelligent teacher as per- 
taining to his profession ; which devolve upon him as 
the legitimate result of his adopting the calling; but 
which I have not seen enumerated in any Directors’ 
certificate hitherto, and upon which I have known 
no examiner question candidates. 

And, now, there may be those who say that such 
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qualifications as the above are only to be looked for, 
when the wages of teachers generally assume 
a higher aspect than they now possess? But 
I, though I sincerely wish to see an advance in 
teachers’ wages, must enter my emphatic protest 
against any such theory. I would just as soon adopt 
Indian John’s principle of “ poor pay, poor preach,” 
as that other. A priori, before ever a question of 
wages comes up, a person applying for a school 
should be qualified for the position. A teacher is as 
solemnly bound to be competent when he teaches for 
nothing, as when he gets large sums of money for 
his services. Noman has a right to be a bad teach- 
er. If he assume this relation to society, at all, the 
highest rule of right tells him that he should be fit 
for the proper discharge of its duties. The image 
of God must not be marred, the soul of a child may 
not be dwarfed and deformed, because the remuner- 
ation granted school teachers affords them barely a 
sustenance. Iam aware that the low condition of 
our Common Schools and the incompetency of teach- 
ers is, in a great measure, the result of a narrow 
pecuniary spirit in reference to public education.— 
But, while I deplore and reprobate illiberality on a 
question of such vital importance, I must yet respect- 








ln i niateae 


fully dissent from the view that such pecuniary nar- 


_rowness is a sufficient cause for incompetency in 
; teachers. And I think if the teacher himself consider 
/ the magnitude of his vocation, its intrinsic nobleness 
and worth, and above all its transcendent usefulness, 
_ he will be very far from adopting the motto “bad pay, 
bad performance.” 


Indeed I do not believe that money is, in any case, 
+ an equivalent for the labors of a high-minded, intelli- 
gent educator. I think that one right idea implanted 
) ina young soul, is of more real value than all the 
material wealth of both hemispheres. And I think 
the high-minded teacher will set his spirit above con- 
siderations of gain and loss, for he will remember 


asi 


that the highest merit is often the least rewarded of 


men. The greatest teacher this world has ever seen 
‘ received a crown of thorns and a felon’s cross as the 


| earthly reward of his laborious, much-enduring de- 





. Votion to human culture. He came to save the world 
_ from its sins, from its moral obliquity, its mental 
| darkness, yet he was hung as a malefactor between 


two thieves. But look at the results of that pay- 
_ ment !—Galileo would unfold a new, heavenly prin- 
j ciple, and he was rewarded with a criminal’s dun- 
}geon. Columbus got no money payments, very far 
_ other payment, as you all know, got he for his bene- 
‘ ficent labors in behalf of humanity. “ Milton, it is 
_ known, did his Paradide Lost, at the easy rate of five 
' British pounds. Kepler worked out the secret of the 

heavenly bodies,in a dreadful painfully manner, going 
| over the calculations some sixty times, it is said,and 





having not only no public money, but no private 
either; and, in fact writing almanacs for his bread 
and water, while he did this of the Heavenly mo- 
tions.” The school teacher, if he receive little pay, 
is not the “ only benefactor that has worked without 
money for us; there have been some more and will 
be, [ hope. For the destines are opulent; and send 
here and there a man into the world to do work for 
which they do not mean to pay him in money. And 
they smite him beneficently with sore afflictions, 
and blight his world into grim, frozen ruins round 
him—and can make a wandering exile of their 
Dante and not a soft-bedded Podesta of Florence, if 
they expect to get a Divine Comedy out of him.”— 
And they will doubtless be as beneficently stern to the 
teacher they approve of. 


Therefore let the teacher possess his soul in all 
reverent confidence. If he is poor, if unhonored of 
men, yet he is doing a great noiseless work, which 
will outlive him and the world, and the end of 
which will be not even in Eternity itself. Let 
us, then, accept the cross of our calling for the 
glory we will wear, not for the money it will bring 
us; let us not be so much solicitous for the meat 
which perisheth as for that which endureth. If we 
found our faith on dollars, there is no salvation for us. 
If we meet out our work only according to its net 
profits, our gain, in every instance, will be tous more 
disastrous than the loss could have been. Jf Educa- 
tion and its interests demand a sacrifice from us, we 
should be willing to make it. No great end was 
ever attained without individual self-sacrfice; and 
who should make a sacrifice to promote the cause of 
knowledge if not its reputed high Priests? 


In fér off lands, are benighted heathen men who 
suffer themselves to be crushed to death under the 
wheels of the Juggernaut car, in compliance with 
their low, false sense of duty, Now while we shud- 
der at the idolatrous sacrifice, let us accept the great 
facts which lie at the basis of this suicidal custom. 
Let us even there recognise the greatness of the hu- 
man soul, which can esteem this bodily life as mere 
straw before the fire of its convictions. It will be 
no idolatrous sacrifice for the school teacher to offer 
self on the altar of education, if need be; it will in- 
volve no less of bodily life ; let him therefore be not 
less heroic than the Heathen. Let him be conscien- 
tious and benevolent, and high-minded and self-de- 
nying in his relations with his pupils, nay in every 
relation. Let him labor, with faith and patient hope- 
fulness, for the time when the true teacher will be 
acknowledged of all as Society’s great benefactor , 
and if dollars and respectability come not to him, the 
light and saving influence of knowledge will, at 
least, have come upon community through him. 
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EDUCATION: ITS OBJECT AND THE BEST 
MEANS OF EFFECTING IT. 


An Address delivered before the Allegheny County 
Teachers’ Association. 
BY W. W. DICKSON. 

Fettow Teacuers:—The time is coming—the 
dawning of the day is already begun—when, by in- 
quiring minds growing up amid the blaze of light 
shed on every side, something more will be demand- 
ed of those who profess to instruct, than the unsatis- 
fying routine of superficial instruction so long pur- 
sued. 

The mind eager to try its powers of investigation, 
desires to be led to the fountains of wisdom, there 
to taste the purity of truth and knowledge, and trace 
out for itself, the streams of pleasure flowing thence ; 
and, while enjoying the delightful exercise of a clear 
intellect, to drink in the fulness of all that is lovely, 
pure and good, and be satiated with the delights of 
wisdom and of knowledge. 

Such a time is evidently at hand, if we may judge 
by the significant tokens which meet our view on 
every side ; and it isa matter of rejoicing that its 
premonitions are appreciated, for they are the welcome 
harbingers of a better state of things—a time when 
the literary and refined may be found not only among 
professional men but among the intelligent of all 
classes—the merchant at his desk, the mechanic at 
his labor and the farmer at his toil. 

We cannot doubt that the desire for such a state 
of things is universal and real, when we look at the 
stately edifices erected and consecrated to this very 
purpose ; when the rich give freely of their abuad- 
ance and the poor as freely of their scanty means.— 
Neither can we be less certain that much is expected 
from those who by profession and by practice must be 
considered as the great leaders in this enterorise. To 
the teachers do they look who hope for the general 
diffusion of refinement and intelligence. And shal] 
they look in vain? Shall we disappoint their hopes 
or blast their expectations by negligence on our part! 
Shall we sit down in idleness and fold our hands, lest 
we should be called upon to perform still greater Ja- 
bors in gratifying this expectation? Shall we con- 
fine the mind to the monotonous round of instruction 
pursued for ages, for fear our labors shall increase if 
we adopt a more enlightened policy !—My friends, 
the work will go on, for this is the spirit of the age, 
and the spirit of improvement is abroad ; and although 
the work may be hindered for a time by our apathy, 
it cannot always be prevented. The spirit whose 
energies we may for a time cramp, will rise up in its 
might and determination, and we shall be numbered 
with the actors that have faded from the stage ; more 
fitting ones will be selected as our successors; and 
our rejection will be merited, if we do not prepare 





ourselves for the discharge of our duties in an intelli- 
gent manner, sieze every opportunity and bend eve- 
ry circumstance to the furtherance of the grand ob- 
ject. 

The teacher must not expect to live for himself; 
the calling is one of self-denial ; and he only can de- 
rive happiness from it, who possesses a sufficiently en- 
larged benevolence to derive pleasure from benefit- 
ting others and fitting them for an exalted position in 
the scale of being. 

The teacher, then, that labors for popularity, whose 
plans are formed and schemes laid with reference to 
his own aggrandizement, and not to the most lasting 
benefit of the instructed, is a disgrace to the profes- 
sion, and deserves to be treated with the same con- 
tempt as the Divine who should make it the business 
of his life to be thought great. This is a temptation 
to which we all are liable, but which we should guard 
against with a determined resistance. Let it not be 
said that any member of our profession prostrates his 
holy calling to be a mere stepping stone to populari- 
ty, or an available means of grandeur. We want 
those, and those only, who are willing to spend their 
energies unsparingly in the cause, and not rest satis- 
fied till the highest attainable point is reached ; and 
let that point be perfection. We must guard against 
contenting ourselves with the pursuit of any object 
which cannot be used with advantage in our labors. 
Weare too apt to follow in the way of others with- 
out inquiring into the adaptation of means to the end, 
or asking whether a better course might not be pur- 
sued. This ought not to be, and cannot be, if we ex- 
pect to fulfil the expectations of those who look to us 
for aid in directing the march of intellect. 

With a view of directing your attention to the in- 
vestigation of what can and ought to be done, I have 
selected as the basis of my remarks, Education: its 
object and the best means of effecting it. 

First. What is education? I answer, first nega- 
tively, that it is not a mystic charm which envelopes 
us in obedience to the enchantment of some magician 
skilled in the wonderful art: it is not a suddenly ac- 
quired power by which we may astonish the unini- 
tiated and excite in their minds a desire to partake of 
the same superiority: it is not the performance of 
certain prescribed duties, and pursuit of a given rou- 
tine of study, for which a certificate duly attested 
will be given—perhaps the only testimony of a pos- 
session of the thing certified :—neither is it the ac- 
quirement of a store of facts and fancies vulgarly 
termed knowledge ; for then mere memorizing would 
be the only way of obtaining it, and those teachers 
who cause their pupils to commit to memory exclu- 


sively would make the best scholars, which I suppose 4 


very few would be willing to affirm. 
I then conclude that knowledge is not education. 
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What is this but a means by which a result is effect- 
ed? The instrument is not that which is accom- 
plished by its use, nor that which effects the 
result; so knowledge, being nothing but the in- 
strument by which the mind strengthens and cul- 
tivates itself, is not the result, nor that which pro- 
duces the result, but simply a means, 


What then iseducation? It is the leading out of 
the powers of the mind—the training, disciplining 
and fostering those powers for the purpose of gaining 
that strength which will enable it to grasp, with a 
giant strength, the difficulties in the great struggle 
of life. It is the development of mind. When we 
observe the mind at the first dawning of reason ; 
when the first beam of intelligence lights up its dark- 
ness, and the narrow circle of sensuous vision bounds 
its horizon, we may reasonably doubt, in the absence 
of evidence, its superior powers. But when we see 
the circle expanding, the mind overleaping the nar- 
row confines of sensuous intelligence, rising up, up, 
still upward in its ambitious flight till this narrow 
sphere becomes too small for its eager grasp; then 
in its upward flight comprehending and comparing 
the mighty proportions of the universe, discovering 
and demonstrating the laws by which its countless 
hosts move on in their sublime harmony, tracing the 
transient visitors to our sphere of observation far into 
the illimitable region of space and predicting with 
certainty the period of their return; weighing in its 
balance the immense individual worlds which by 
their distance elude the gaze of the common observer 
and perform their revolutions unobserved by the un- 
trained eye; then diving into the hidden depths of 
the little world on which it dwells, arranging with 
precision its diversified strata, extending its research- 
es into every department of science till it astonishes 
itself by its acquisitions—and consider that this is 
the result of education, we may well ponder upon that 
which is so mighty in its achievements, for there is 
connected with it a sublime consideration—its un- 
ceasing action. Yes, if we are true to our best in- 
terests and educate ourselves as moral, as well as 
rational beings, the highest amount of intellectual 
glory here, will be but the commencement of a ca- 
reer which will be as unending as eternity. When 
we shall have reached the goal of the highest aspira- 
tions of which we are at present capable, when the 
perfections of the brightest intelligence in the courts 
above shall have been left in the immensity of incon- 
ceivable distance, our upward flight will be only at 
its beginning. 

With such a destiny awaiting us, how can we be 
idle? How can we be otherwise than enthusiastic in 
the pursuit and extension of so ennobling a cultivation 
of mind, both of our own and others? Who can be 
otherwise than diligent, persevering and patient !— 











Who can be mercenary or superficial? If any such 
there be, let him not be called a teacher. Let him 
not be called human. How can he expect to be 
treated with any consideration, who crushes in its 
first opening that for which so glorious a destiny is 
prepared, and endeavors to satisfy its longings with 
a mere ‘glimpse of the shadow of real good. Let 
our watchword, then, be onward and upward, that by 
example and precept we may inspire the minds of 
others with a laudable ambition to follow in the pur- 
suit of all that is ennobling. 

My next inquiry is, what is the object of education? 
I answer that the grand ultimate object is happiness 
—happiness in its most exalted and extensive sense. 
Its object is not only to confer happiness itself, but to 
increase the susceptibilities of the mind and enlarge 
its capacities, that it may appreciate all the means 
of happiness which a benevolent Creator has placed 
within its reach; and its proper work is to fit the 
soul for occupying an exalted position in the enjoy- 
ment of another state of existence, where it may 
revel in the delight of superior bliss, undisturbed by 
vexatious doubts, ardent longings and unsatisfied de- 
sires. 

Every faculty of the mind—every organ of sense 
was intended by its creator to minister to our happi- 
ness, and it is our duty as well as our privilege to 
educate, each that we may derive the greatest possi- 
ble degree of true pleasure from it. 


The sense of Sight should be cultivated, that we 
may behold a beauty in every thing lovely—that the 
delicate tint of the lowly flower, the majestic gran- 
deur of the gorgeous rainbow or noonday sun, the 
gracefully undulating plain and the lofty mountain, 
the soothing motion of the gentle rill and the rush of 
the mighty torrent over the precipice, the humble 
herb beneath our feet and the stately oak above our 
heads—in short, that all nature, animate and inani- 
mate, may contribute to our enjoyment by gratifying 
a cultivated attention to the external beauties of na- 
ture, addressed to the mind through the organ of 
sight. 

Let the Ear be cultivated that it may convey to 
the mind a thrill of delight from the rich tones of 
music, and thus the clear ring of childhood’s laugh 
and the sweet tones of friendship’s voice will forever 
debar the discordant sound of angry disputation. 

Let the sense of Feeling be educated,and the gen- 
tle gale will waft a pleasure, the cooling stream 
bring a delight and the fond embrace of affection will 
atone for many a parting sigh and unavailing regret. 
Let every organ of sense be cultivated to the highest 
degree of perfection, that our own and others’ happi- 
ness may thereby be increased, and the occasional 
vexations of life be forgotten, amid the rational en- 
joyments of the blessings of existence. 
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Every faculty of the Mind should receive the at- 
tention which its importance demands; and the 
teacher should study carefully the powers of the mind 
that he may be able to direct their education under- 
standingly, with a direct reference to their greatest 
improvement. Let each be carefully educated, for 
it is the object of education to train each faculty—to 
control, direct and improve, and make al] subservient 
to our happiness, by placing them under the control 
of a cultivated reason. When the powers of the 
mind shall thus be swayed by reason, the passions 
controlled by its decisions and led by its counsels, 
then will prosperity, peace and happiness reign tri- 
umphant, and misery, wretchedness and want be less 
known throughout the extensive abode of man. 


Such is the natural tendency of all efforts for the 
improvement of the mind, according to the design of 
its Author, as indicated by its nature and desires; 
and such would be the result if a proper, well-direct- 
ed education were guaranteed to it. 


There is one department of education which is |, 


very much neglected, but which is of paramount im- 
portance. I refer to the education of conscience.— 
Teachers, when their attention is called to the im- 
portance of other faculties of the mind, Willingly ad- 
mit their claims to consideration and cultivation, but 
if we may judge by their own actions, many never 
think that conscience is a subject of education, or 
that it is a faculty of the mind. But I would ask if 
it is not true that a man’s character for honesty ond 
a conscientious discharge of duty is formed in early 
life, if formed at all? How important then that the 
education of the scholar in this particular should 
be properly attended to; for, without this ingredient 
in his education, who can predict his future career, 
or tell whether the power gained by an education 
purely intellectual will be used for good or evil !— 
And if the moral training of the child is neglected 
by the parent, who will be considered as next in re- 
sponsibility, if not the teacher? And, supposing the 
moral education to be attended to by the parent, would 
not the influence of the teacher be a great obstacle 
in the way of improvement, if he never recognized 
any moral quality in actions, performed under his im- 
mediate notice? Our actions in this matter should 
be well considered,and our course marked out accord- 
ingly. We should impress upon the minds of our 
charge the necessity of deciding whether what they 
intend to do is right before engaging in it; thus cul- 
tivating a habit of discrimination in reference to the 
moral quality of actions and the necessary conse. 
quences resulting froma right or wrong course. We 
should watch over them as those who must give an 
account of their labors and efforts for the improve- 
ment of those committed to their care. The teacher 
who feels no obligation to do more for his pupils than 





is legally required of him, certainly cannot feel that 4 
absorbing interest in their welfare which every teach. 7 
er should, and which every true teacher does feel, 5B 
and it is evident that the responsibility of his relation © 
to them has never been duly considered by him. 


I shall digress a moment to notice a subject em- d 


braced in what has been said ; but on account of the | 
proneness of some toconsider one-half the human fam. © 
ily as the rightful heirs of all the benefits conferred § 
upon the race, it becomes necessary to state my views 
'o prevent misapprehension. I refer to * Female] 
Education.” Were it not for the fact, already noticed, 7 
I should be silent, considering it unnecessary to spe- — 
cify the application of general truths, intended for all, 7 
toa particular class. JI believe the mind to be with. | 
out distinction of sex as far as power is concerned— 7 
differing only in degree in different individuals; and 
this difference follows no outward lines of demarka- — 
tion, as they would have us suppose who contend for © 
distinctions of mind corresponding to those of body. 
Consequently an education fitted for developing the 
mind of one class must necessarily be fitted for the : 
other. Hence, to talk of “ female education” is as | 
absurb as to talk of female life, female reason, or any 3 
thing else entirely common to both branches of the 
human family. I will not do violence to your gooi ] 
sense by discussing the subject of “female educa. ~ 
tion” with the opponents of the education of woman; , 
they are unworthy of notice; but my discussion is ~ 
with the advocates—the avowed champions—of wo-|— 
man’s rights. It would take no very great stretch ~ 
of the imagination to conceive woman to be a soul- 
less being, even from the arguments of those foremos! 

in the cause of assigning her, her true position. 

You will hear it sounded in tones of eloquence— ' 
you will read it in powerful appeals to the justice of 
the sterner sex—that woman ought to be educated, 
yes, must be educated! And for what? 

Why, if man is to advance in knowledge, refine- 
ment and superior attainments, woman must necessv 
rily be cultivated in order that she may be a fit com-| 
panion for him in his exalted position, or that she) 
may possess a sufficient amount of intelligence t/) 
train her sons in the paths of virtue and wisdom in . 
order that they may become great; and this appears!” 
to be the only object for which she should wish to bey 
educated or even to live. Just turn the argument, yeh s 
advocates of “ female education,” for some ulteriot) 4 
motive—something of more value than the individual) § 
—and tell me how it sounds. Contend ,that map 
must be educated for the sole purpose of making)) 
woman happy—that he may be a fit companion fo! 
her in her upward flight in intelligence. Argue thal) 
because numerous instances occur of intelligent fath 7 
ers having noble, high-minded daughters, men should| = 
be educated that this might be the universal resul? 
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and how many followers will you find among “the 
lords of creation !” 

If woman has a soul—if she is not a mere append- 
age to man to complete his organization--let her be ed- 
ucated for her own sake, learn to feel that “ her mind 
to her a:kingdom is,” and that she is capable of reign- 
ing there with supreme control: let her revel there 
in the full enjoyment of refinement and intellectual 
exercise: let her slake her thirst at the fountains of 
wisdom, undisturbed by discouraging visions of usurp- 
ed powers, stolen pleasures, undeserved privileges, 
or arrogated position. Let her feel that not to man 
is she accountable for the cultivation and use of all 
the power of mind and means of happiness which 
God has given her for her enjoyment and well-being. 
Then will she be properly qualified to fill any sphere 
of action fitted for an intelligent being, which neces- 
sity may require or choice dictate: then will she be 
able to mark out her own ceurse, to select and fill 
her own sphere of action, and have the intelligence 
and independence necessery to maintain her rights 
against the attacks of calumny and ridicule. 


The mind must be free, untrammeled by conven- 
tionalisms—strong in the consciousness of its own 
powers and rectitude—before it is fitted to fill any 
sphere of action depending on its own energies or 
resources. 


I come now to treat upon that part of my subject 
most interesting to us teachers—the proper means to 


be used in the cultivation of the mind. It is not my 
intention to discuss the qualifications of teachers— 
that being conceded as necessary—but to treat on the 
general principles concerned in the development of 
mind, and the essential characteristics of true teach- 
ing. 

The most important business of the teacher is to 
train the mind to habits of Self-reliance—to go alone ; 
and every encouragement should be given to induce 
it to depend upon its own energy and power. I con- 
sider this essential to all good teaching, and absolute- 
ly necessary to al] successful development of mind. 
How ean it be accomplished otherwise? The mind 
goes through its successive steps of advancement as 
well as the body, and the means to be used are quite 
as analagous, 

Does the infant learn to walk by being carried in 
its mother’s arms? Does the youth become renown- 
ed for strength and vigor by indulging in idleness or 
And I ask you to point to the name enroil- 
ed among the great ones of the world that was not 
written there by the power attained in the exercise 
of self-relying improvement. 

The faithful teacher may be compared to a guide 
for directing his charge up the rugged “hill of sci- 
ence.” He advances, and pointing to the desirable 
object to be attained, beckons them to follow. He 





encourages their feeble attempts and marks the path 
they are to pursue; and as their strength increases 
and knowledge extends, makes trial of their abilities 
by teaching them to depend upon themselves : yet his 
watchful eye is there to detect their failings, and his 
voice to encourage their efforts; and if any wander 
from the way,a gentle word or look recalls their 
straying steps, and their onward course is continued 
with increased confidence, as the deceitful snare is 
exhibited and its tendencies shown: Or, if difficul- 
ties, which appear insurmountable, obstruct their pro- 
gress, a finger is there to point to the place at which 
labor will succeed in overcoming the obstacle, the na- 
ture of the difficulty is shown and attention directed 
to the means of overcoming it, that unassisted they 
may conquer succeeding difficulties and press on- 
ward with rapidity; relying merely on their acquired 
powers, until troubles vanish and pleasure in intellec- 
tual pursuits succeeding labor, they no longer need a 
friendly voice to encourage and direct: and the labor 
of the teacher is done. 

The teacher that seems to be doing least may be 
doing vastly more for the scholar than he who aston- 
ishes us by the greatness of his projects. Under- 
stand, however, the labor must be done, but the less 
the teacher does, the more the pupil is benefitted, if 
he is required to perform his labors relying on him- 
self. 

The habit of self-reliance should be commenced in 
the earliest stages of progress, and it should be the 
distinct aim of every teacher to cultivate it in the 
pupil—to teach him that if he is ever fitted for any 
important station in life-~if he desires to possess 
those qualities which will command the respect of 
his fellow men—he must learn to reason, soundly, 
thoroughly, independently ; that he should endeavor 
to possess a sound judgment, a cultivated taste, in or- 
der to be able to decide accurately in reference to 
any subject presented. 

If teachers were more faithful in this respect, we 
should have fewer indifferent reasoners and credu- 
lous followers of every novelty which arises. The 
mind trained to habits of research—to the habit of 
investigating the causes and reasons of things, would 
not be easily led astray by impositions or illusions, 
however specious their pretences or plausible the rea- 
sons urged in support; it would think for itself, rea- 
son and judge for itself. 

Every one should be thus trained, that what he ac- 
quires in the way of knowledge, may rest on a firm 
basis; and that teacher benefits his pupils most, who 
cultivates the habit of investigation in their minds. 
That scholar likewise advances most rapidly, how- 
ever slow the progress in the particular book studied, 
who gains most rapidly the power of connecting 
cause and effect, and settling the difficulties and 
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doubts in his way, by his own independent reason. 

How absurd then is the opinion, that time spent in 
the investigation of principles, is improfitably em- 
ployed. And how ridiculous do those appear who 
consider the essential principles of education to con- 
sist in the number of the books read, without any 
reference as to whether the scholar bases his ideas 
on anything more substantial than the mere ipse 
dizit of the author. 

Who would call this teaching? The material 
benefit of any department of science is lost to the 
mind, if the principle on which it is based is not 
steadily kept in view and well understood. The 
scholar should always be able to give a reason for 
every operation which he performs, if he ever ex- 
pects to become master in any department of science 
or art. 

I conclude by a few directions, as to the means to 
be used by the teacher, and one or two reflections, 

Stimulate the scholar to exert every power of the 
mind to its utmost strength. Never do for him what 
he can do for himself. Encourage where there is 
any tendency to dejection. Commend when it can 
be done consistently with truth, but never flatter.— 
You must gain the confidence of your pupils before 
you can hope for success. They must feel that you 
desire to benefit them from pure, unselfish motives ; 
that you are governed by a high sense of moral re- 
sponsibility; that a sense of duty anda feeling of 
kindness toward them induce you to spare no pains 
nor labor that will benefit them. They must feel] 
that you are thruthful in every thing, honest, upright 
in all your actions and words, so that there will be 
safety in following your counsels and imitating your 
example ; and you must really be what you wish to 
have them think you are, and feel as you wish to 
have them think you feel, in order to be honest and 
satisfy your conscience. The teacher ought to be as 
pure, highminded and upright a being as liveson the 
earth, and any thing tkat would bea stain on a man’s 
character, as a member of the holiest profession on 
earth, or unfit him for discharging its duties, is a 
stain on the character of the teacher, and should un- 
fit him for the discharge of the duties of a teacher. 
Who can think, without pain, of a profane or immoral 
teacher—one that is not pure, as far as can be ex- 
pected of poor human nature, in thought, word and 
deed? And where is the parent that would be will- 
ing to trust the formation of the character of his 
child to such an architect? The teacher can exert 
an immense power for good or evil, and it becomes 
us to look well to the influences we may exert. 


If it is true in the physical world, as philosophers 
assert and reason proves, that no impression is ever 
obliterated ; that the scarcely audible whisper intend- 
ed only for the ear in secret, stops not with the ac- 





complishment of its intended mission, but bears its 

message in endless echo and re-echo till the re- 

motest particle partakes of its vibration ; that in mu.- | 
table but unerring characters in the aerial medium 
around us, every word spoken, from the unintellig:- 

ble prattle of infancy to the scarcely audible articu- 4 
lations of expiring age, every vow breathed, every " 
promise made is recorded, and the combined move.? 
ments of every particle bear testimony to the faith. 

fulness of their performance or the perfidy of neglect; | 
that in appropriate characters every sigh of the 

breaking heart is written, —ineffaceable for all coming | 
time—how much more evidently true is it that the 
impressions we make on the imperishable materia! r. 
will not cease their action with the cessation of our 7 
efforts. Weeither direct the gen‘le rivulet, wind- © 
ing gracefully among the flowers of the valley, giv. ~ 
ing it life and vigor until it is established in its bed 7 
and is able to control its tributariesand compel them)” 
to.follow in its course and increase its strength, and J 
it becomes the majestic river rolling on its graa-\. 
deur and bearing on its bosom the wealth of nations ~ 
and the comfort of civilization to millions; or we) 

loosen from its frail fastenings the avalanche which 

rolls down in its madness gaining power in its down-}) 
ward course and burying the unsuspecting, beneath |) 
its crushing weight. My friends, we must meet)” 
these results when it will be too late to rectify er-)) 
rors or avert consequences; and what can we hope|™ 
for if we neglect our duty? The momentous inter.) 
rogatory which we must all answer will not be, What)” 
is your reputation and standing, but, What have youl? 
done to win the susceptible minds to the paths off 
virtue and peace: What influence for good havf 
you exerted on the immortals intrusted to you 

care ? 





Gorpran Knor.—This was a knot made by Gord: | 
us, King of Phrygia, in one of the cords of his yoke 
or, as some have it, in the leathers of his chario 


harness, which was so very intricately twisted, tha 
it was impossible to discover where it began or ené- 


ed. The oracle of Apollo having declared, tha 
whosoever should untie the knot should be master 
of all Asia; many attempted it, but without success, 
till at last Alexander the Great, after attempting i» 
vain to untie it, cut asunder with his sword, ani 
thus either eluded or fulfilled the prediction. 





An Exoquent Fieurr.—The Mecklenburg Jeffer 
sonian says :—Like one of those wondrous rocking 
stones reared by the Druids, which the finger of * 
child might vibrate to its centre, yet the might of 
armies could not move from its place, our Constitt: 
tion is so nicely balanced that it seems to sway wit! 
every breath of opinion, yet so firmly rooted in the 
hearts and affections of the people that the wildes' 


storms of treason and fanaticism break over it it 
vain. 





